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Father of 


Two Africans in an 


Dancers and singers from many lands gathered at Llangollen, 
Wales, for the International Eisteddfod of Music. Here is a 
performance of a strenuous Ukrainian national dance. 


MAN’S HIGHEST 
CLIMB 

JVJlNE men of a French climbing 
* * expedition have scaled the 
Annapurna peak in Nepal. This 
is 26,492 feet high, and is the 
loftiest peak yet conquered by 
man. 


He Flies Through the Air 


All Frogs 

Jiving members of a branch of 
the oldest frog family in the 
world, a primitive type from 
which all frogs are descended, 
have been re-discovered in New 
Zealand after it had been 
thought they had died out: 

The name of the species is 
Liopelma Hamiltoni, and there 
are two varieties which alone 
represent the amphibians in New 
Zealand. A Liopelma has four 
fingers on each arm and five toes 
on each foot, and no trace of 
webbing. The variety recently 
observed lives on Stephens Island 
in Cook Strait, which. separates 
the North and South Island. 

They were first seen on 
Stephens Island in 1918, but had 
apparently disappeared by 1925. 

These frog aristocrats live on 
an “estate ” which is only 50 
yards square, and consists mainly 
of a bank of boulders. Strict 
precautions have been taken by 
the Government to prevent their 
being disturbed, and an attempt 
may be made to render their 
home damper during droughts. 


SNEEZES FOR 
ROAN ISLAND 

party of ten young Scotsmen 
have gone to stay on a 
deserted northern islet to catch 
colds 1 They are Scottish uni¬ 
versity students taking part as 
volunteers in research into the 
common cold. 

Their strange holiday is being 
spent oh bleak, storm-swept 
Roan, which lies about a mile 
from the north coast of Suther¬ 
land. Roan’s one great advantage 
is its freedom from cold germs. 

The students have taken pro¬ 
visions for ten weeks and toward 
the end of that time doctors will 
arrive and spread cold germs 
among them! 


English Village 


TWYWELL’S NEW RELICS OF 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


The memory of two humble, faithful Africans who loved a 
-*• great white man and risked their lives to bring his body 
home, is recalled by the news that a pair of pincers and part 
of the bark of a tree have been given to Twyweli Church, 
Northamptonshire. The pincers were used by the famous 
missionary explorer, Livingstone, to free slaves from their 
chains, and the bark provided the covering for Livingstone’s 
body when the two Africans, Susi and Chuma, his devoted 
servants, led the party of natives who carried it 800 miles to 
the sea near Zanzibar. 


The pincers and the bark have 
been given to the church by 
Miss Waller, the daughter of 
Livingstone's old friend, the 
Revd Horace Waller, who gave to 
the world Livingstone's Journals. 

These everyday objects, a pair 
of pincers and a piece of bark, 
carry us back to Twyweli in 1374 
when the two Africans walked 
about the village staring at every¬ 
thing as curiously as the villagers 
looked at them, and attending 
the village church. They were 
Horace. Waller’s guests there, 
after they Trad brought Living¬ 
stone's body from what was then 
Darkest Africa to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey." 

Chuma was a boy who had 
been rescued from slavery by 
Livingstone, and Susi belonged 
to the Shupanga people. 

Susi and Chuma gave Living¬ 
stone almost the only comfort 
he knew in his last years in 
Africa, carrying him on his 
journeys when he was too 
exhausted to walk; bearing him 
over swamps, through dark 
forests, across wide rivers; build¬ 
ing him huts to rest in. These 
faithful attendants also saved 
his papers for the world. 


During his last days at the 
village of Old Chitambo, in what 
is now Northern Rhodesia, these 
simple Africans were the only 
friends he had about him. They 
thought him a god. “He is good,” 
they said, "he does not beat his 
bearers; he has no slaves,” Then, 
in the middle of the night one of 
them summoned the rest, for 
Livingstone’s hut was so still 
that he could not understand it. 
As the bitter truth of the 
missionary’s death dawned on 
them they broke down and cried 
like little children. 

It was Susi who had the great 
inspiration, and it must make us 
humble to think of the things 
these kindly Africans did. They 
planted his heart under a tree, 
but his body they embalmed in 
their crude way, wrapped it up 
in bark, and lashed it to a pole to 
carry it to the distant sea. “He 
must go home to the land of the 

Continued on page 2 

Dry-Land 

Fishermen 

^ny Sunday morning at a quay 
beside the Seine a row of 
Parisian fishermen can be seen 
solemnly casting their lines, not 
into the waters of the Seine flow¬ 
ing alongside them, but across 
the open spaces of the quay. 

These are all fishermen who. 
disgusted with poor fishing re¬ 
sults in the river, have banded 
themselves into a club called the 
Association of Parisian Sporting 
Line Fishermen. Every Sunday 
they turn their backs on the 
Seine and spend the day casting 
their lines at a row of small cir¬ 
cular targets laid out before 
them. Marks are awarded for 
the varying degrees of skill dis¬ 
played, while experts coach the 
less skilled. 

Such an eccentric form of fish¬ 
ing may not puzzle Frenchmen, 
for was not the great Tartarin 
de Tarascon and his immortal 
companions much addicted to 
shooting, not at game, but at 
caps thrown up in the air? 



Why Crocodiles Dislike Us 


^ quaint native legend explain¬ 
ing why crocodiles hate men 
is written by a Scout in the 
Northern Rhodesian paper 
African Scout. 

It began with a cock going to 
a river bank and. scratching 
about there. A crocodile who 
liked to bask on the bank was 
annoyed to find the earth dis¬ 
turbed, and so he hid to find out 
the culprit. When the cock came 
back the crocodile told him he 
was a nuisance and threatened 
to kill him; to which the cock 
replied that the crocodile must 
not slay a brother. 

The crocodile denied that the 
cock was any relative of his, and 
called on the other river-dwellers, 
lizards and hippos, and so on. 
They agreed that only they were 
the crocodile's brothers, but the 


cock called on the birds and they 
said he was right. 

At last a man passed, and when 
they all asked him to decide he 
declared that as the cock and the 
crocodile both came from eggs 
they must be brothers. 

The crocodile was silenced, but 
he vowed vengeance, and ever 
since crocodiles have disliked 
men. 


BOY ORGANIST 

Qne of the youngest organists 
in the Church of England 
is eleven-year-old Paul Mann, 
of Knaresborough. He became 
organist at Dunsforth Parish 
Church when only nine and nas 
recently been appointed to the 
churches of Farnham and 
Scotton. Yorkshire. 
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Britain on the Road 
to Recovery 

I N spite of a difficult and even menacing international situation 
the economy of Britain has made remarkable recovery 
since the end of the war. These, writes a.C.N correspondent, 
are the conclusions which we and our friends abroad should 
reach after reading the recent Parliamentary debates on the 
Finance Bill. These imply that almost unnoticed we have 
emerged from a very shaky industrial and financial state into a 
position which commands respect for our powers of recovery. 


True, taxation is still heavy 
and many complaints about it 
have been voiced in the House of 
Commons by Government sup¬ 
porters and the Opposition alike. 
It has been widely pointed out 

Two Africans in 
an English Village 

Continued from page 1 
White Queen, so that his own 
people may honour him," said 
Susi. 

They set out with their 
precious- burden to face many 
dangers. They traversed high, 
mountain ranges, and crossed a 
river where it was four miles 
from shore to shore. They went 
through country where the only 
sound at night was the roar of 
lions, where pythons lurked in 
the undergrowth, and crocodiles 
infested the marshes. They had 
trouble with a chief who refused 
to let a dead body pass through 
his land, and had to disguise 
their burden as a bale of cotton. 

After a journey of ten months 
they reached the sea near 
Zanzibar, and then, strangest 
adventure of all for them, they' 
travelled over a waste of waters 
to England, and eventually 
arrived at Twywell, where they 
lived for four months with 
Horace Waller while he edited 
Livingstone’s papers. 

In all the years he was with 
Livingstone Susi never lost a 
scrap of paper of any value; not 
a single entry was missing from 
the Journals when they arrived 
at Twywell; and it was Susi who 
remembered the seeds the 
explorer had gathered, and took 
care of them till they got to Kew 
Gardens. 

At Twywell, Susi and Chuma 
were a great help to. the Rector 
as he wrote, making models of 
the hut in which their master 
died, of the bed in which they 
carried him about, and of the 
village they built for his body to 
rest in while they prepared for 
their great march. 

In Africa their fame became a 
legend, and recently the present 
Rector of TwywelLwas visited by 
a granddaughter of Susi. 

Young Bird Watchers 

Y naturalist writing in The 
Times described the interest¬ 
ing discovery which recently 
rewarded the patience of an 
eleven - year-old bird - w r atcher. 
This boy, Gordon Turner, wrote 
to the naturalist that he had 
seen a cock blackbird helping two 
robins to feed their young in 
their nest on Hampstead Heath, 
and also helping them to keep 
the nest clean. 

Young Gordon was vexed 
because some grown-ups had 
questioned his reliability, but the 
naturalist stated that often the 
most interesting and reliable 
observations co,me from the 
‘‘under eighteens.” 


that Government spending is still 
too high, that house-building is 
inadequate, and that we have few 7 
reserves of taxation for meeting 
an emergency. 

On the other hand, there are 
many bright aspects in our 
present situation. Take our 
foreign trade, for instance. Last 
June our exports again beat' all 
previous records, their value being 
estimated at nearly £176,000,000. 
To reach such a high level after 
the main needs of the country 
itself have been satisfied, the 
output of British factories must 
have become very high indeed. 
This was one of the favourable 
points stressed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who praised 
the nation’s Industry for its 
productivity. 

More Goods 

Consequently, after long years 
of post-war production difficulties 
we have at last reached a stage 
where every factory and every 
worker can turn out more goods 
in a shorter time. 

Of course, we are still import¬ 
ing very substantial quantities of 
goods. This means that we are 
making sure of adequate supplies 
of. raw materials for our factories 
and of essential food for the 
people. It also means that we 
are making our contribution to 
the welfare of our friends abroad, 
because importation by Britain 
means exports by our suppliers 
and thus better employment for 
their factories and workers. It 
can be said that though inter¬ 
national commerce is not out of 
the wood yet, and that we are 
today favoured by a trade boom 
in America, w T e are certainly 
doing our best to live up to the 
old principle that peace and 
prosperity come through better 
world trade. 

More Dollars 

Another encouraging improve¬ 
ment in our situation has been 
noticed in our dollar position. 
This was one of the most 
awkward problems in our 
economy. Because we had to 
import on a considerable scale to 
keep our factories going, the 
drain on our small dollar 
resources, only a few months ago, 
was becoming very dangerous. 
The Marshall Plan has helped us 
very substantially to diminish 
this drain. But only when our 
factories and our exporters did 
their splendid job in boosting 
our sales to the United States 
and Canada were we able to 
record a rise in our dollar 
income. 

Between April 'and June we 
actually received from North 
America 180,000,000 dollars more 
than we spent there. Compared 
with the 40,000,000 dollar surplus 
in the first three months of the 
year this is an important achieve¬ 
ment. 

Our efforts, however, must not 
be relaxed, for we shall have 
to meet serious competition in 
the near future, nor must we 
count on a continuation of boom 
conditions in America. 


News From 


JAM TODAY 

Schools may draw up to four 
pounds of sugar for every pupil 
making jam from fruit grown in 
school gardens. A Ministry of 
Education official said that the 
school cook will usually make 
the jam. “This is a tricky job, 
and few pupils get. that far 
advanced.” 

■ The Governments of Northern 
Ireland and the Republic of 
Ireland are to buy all fishing 
rights in the tidal ivater of the 
River Foyle. They ivill set 'up 
a joint authority to improve 
salmon stocks and regulate 
fishing. 

Wolf Cub Brian Elliston, 10, 
of the 17th Lewisham North 
Group, has been awarded the 
Cornwell Certificate for his 
courage and cheerfulness while, 
suffering from severe burns. 

The average height of London 
schoolchildren increased by 
three-quarters of an inch and 
their average weight by Im¬ 
pounds between 1938 and 1949. 

A • 70-year-old Frenchman, 
M. Georges Adam, recently 
rowed across the Channel, from 
Boulogne to Folkestone, in 6 
hours 24 minutes. As a young 
man of 25 he rowed across in 
7 hours 45 minutes. 


The Prince’s,Cot 



'J'he Royal College of Art has 
presented a cot of slatted 
yew, decorated with animal 
devices, to Prince Charles as a 
christening gift. 

Students of the College com¬ 
peted for its design, and Princess 
Elizabeth chose that of Frank 
Guille, who is seen above with a 
model of the cot. 

The animal escutcheons in 
silver and blue enamel, some of 
which are shown below 7 , are by 
Mr Phillip Popham, a student of 
silversmithing - and jewellery at 
the College. 

They have been on view in the 
exhibition of work of the staff 
and students of the College at 
the R B A Galleries in London. 



Everywhere 


Australia is to have a tele¬ 
vision service. An experimental 
station, is being erected in 
Sydney and it is expected to be 
ready in about two years. 

Cast Off—not Cast-off 

When young David Read, of 
Siacup, has the plaster cast 
taken off his damaged leg he 
will ask the doctor if he can 
keep the cast. It bears the sig¬ 
natures of Douglas Wright 
and Jack Martin, the Kent 
cricketers. 

Two British women’s records 
lucre set up in the Women’s 
AAA championships. Miss 
Valerie Ball won the 400 metres 
in 57.5 seconds. 1.1 seconds less 
than the record set up in 1936, 
and - Miss Diane Coates broke 
her own javelin record with a 
throw of 128 feet l'\ inches. 

A Leeds University student, 
Thomas Kenyon, aged 24, has 
gained his B Sc degree while 
in bed at home encased in 
plaster from head to foot. 

Every week during May 16,250 
cars and other vehicles were 
turned out by British factories 
—750 more than the previous 
highest figure in March. Nearly 
37,500 cars and more than 14,000 
trucks and buses were exported. 

Leeds University are to have 
their own experimental farm- 
500 acres of land near Brainham, 
between Leeds and Tadcaster. 

About 300 Scouts from all 
parts of Scotland have been on 
a Scottish Pilgrimage to Rome. 

OOOOOOOOOOO 

In a schoolboy-, cricket match 
the Kelsale (Suffolk) side were 
all out for one—a bye! 

A new type of film projector 
and . screen-unit combined has 
been producm by a British 
firm. It is claimed that it en¬ 
ables 1500 continuous showings 
of a film without rewinding and 
gives a picture clearly visible in 
daylight without any alteration 
to ordinary lighting. 

Caroline Scott, three-year-old 
daughter of Mr and Mrs W. S. 
Scott of Calcutta, has just re¬ 
turned to India from this 
country and brought her flying 
mileage to 29,000. 

London Still Leads 

London is still the biggest city 
in the world. The New York 
population, according to the 1950 
census, was 7,841,610, an increase 
of 5.1 per cent since the last 
census in 1940. Greater London 
has a population of 8,390,941. 

Fardel Manor, at Cornwood, 
South Devon, is being com¬ 
pletely restored. The centre part 
was built by the Raleigh family, 
and the Great Hall dates back 
to ad 1300. Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
grandfather lived at Fardel and 
the great seaman often visited 
him. 

The Spanish Main, a six-part 
serial play starting in Children’s 
Hour on July 26, deals with sir 
Francis Drake’s adventures at 
sea, in particular his search for 
the great Spanish treasure ship, 
the Cacafuego. 

Tests are being made at St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
to find out if smoke is a con¬ 
tributory cause of lung cancer. 
Samples of the atmosphere of 
nine towns — London, Man¬ 
chester, Sheffield,- Liverpool, 
Burnley, Hull, Bristol, Leicester, 
and Bilston—have been col¬ 
lected for analysis. 
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Conference of 
Youth 

Qver 250 delegates from youth 
organisations in 50 countries 
will attend an international 
youth conference at Istanbul 
in August. It is being organ¬ 
ised by the World Assembly of 
Youth, the new body which 
was recently granted consultative 
status by the United Nations. 

The programme has three 
principal themes; Democratic 
education and equality of access 
to culture; travel and migration 
of young people for work, educa¬ 
tion, or leisure; and development 
of youth movements. 

The sessions will be held at the 
Chale Kdshku, once the summer 
palace of Sultan Abdul Hamid. 


School’s Climbing 
Club 

A. new venture for Mansfield 
Woodhouse Church of Eng¬ 
land School, Nottinghamshire,’ is 
the formation of a mountaineer¬ 
ing club. Although the Notting¬ 
hamshire countryside is flat, no 
part of it rising higher than 
700 feet, the neighbouring hills 
of Derbyshire offer some fine 
climbs. 

One of the school’s teachers, 
Mr Peter Meaney, was a rock- 
climbing instructor to a Com¬ 
mando unit during the war, and 
at week-ends he takes parties of 
boys to a camp near Cromford 
Black Rocks, where cliffs rise to 
a height of 80 feet and natural 
erosion has left bastions of great 
beauty. Scaling them calls for 
ingenuity, courage, and moun¬ 
taineering skill. 

An embroidered badge is being 
designed for the club, featuring 
an ice-axe and tricouni—the long 
nails worn on climbers’ boots. 


LOOKING AFTER 
SIR THOMAS 

'J'he monument to Sir Thomas 
Hunt and his three wives in 
the Norfolk church of Foulsham 
has been carefully restored by 
Miss M. Janet Becker. 

Sir Thomas, who died in 1616, 
was a member of. the Fish¬ 
mongers’ Company and a 
governor of the famous Gresham’s 
School at Holt. Part of the cost 
of restoration has been paid by 
the Fishmongers’ Company, and 
40 boys from Gresham’s School 
attended the unveiling of the 
monument. 


Rare Church Library 

'J'he valuable Shipdham Library 
of about one thousand 
volumes has been offered to the 
City of Norwich. Bequeathed to 
Shipdham Church by Thomas 
Townshend in 1754, the library 
contains an early 13th-century 
manuscript Psalter written for 
the Suffolk monastery of Camp- 
sea Ash; and among its rare 
printed books are The Floure of 
the Commandementes of God, 
printed by Wynken de Worde in 
1509, and a first edition of 
Milton’s Lycidas. 


RIDE A WHITE BUS 

]y{ANY people sigh for the old 
open-top buses, especially by 
the sea or' in the country. So 
Eastbourne Corporation have 
converted some of the town’s 
ordinary buses in this way. 
Painted white, they now bear 
appropriate names like White 
| Queen and White Princess. 
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GENTLE BULL IN 
A CHINA SHOP 

film about china-making was 
being produced for the Festi¬ 
val of Britain, and a humorous 
scene of a bull in a china shop 
was wanted. So an imitation 
shop with masses of china 
(export rejects') was- set up at 
Madresfield, near Malvern, ■ and 
trip wires were laid to make 
sure the bull would knock down 
plenty of crockery. Then the bull 
was brought in. 

But Mr Bull wouldn’t play. He 
walked about in a sedate manner, 
admiring the china and carefully 
stepping over the wires. Men 
shouted to make him excited— 
but he just bellowed back and 
left the china alone. 

Next they brought in a cow 
named Rosebud, before whom he 
generally prances about in a 
skittish manner; but he merely 
strolled towards her with a warn¬ 
ing moo as though saying, 
“Careful of all this china, Rose¬ 
bud.” 

So Mr Bull broke only ten- 
shillingsworth of the china on 
the “set,” and that was merely 
because somebody smacked him 
and made him jerk his head. 


A PLAGUE OF 
RABBITS 

^ great increase of rabbits has 
been worrying Scottish 
farmers for some time, and now 
the National Farmers’ Union of 
Scotland has announced steps to 
deal with the menace. The work 
of eradicating the rabbits will 
probably begin in three areas— 
Black Isle, Kintyre, and Fife— 
largely bounded by water. 


BLYTHBURGH GETS 
ITS BELLS 

Q^he lofty tower of Blythburgh 
Church near the Suffolk 
coast is to have a peal of bells 
for the first time for nearly 200 
years; it is fitting, in this rich 
corn-growing district, that they 
are first to be rung for the 
harvest festival service. 

Six bells are to be brought 
from the Whitechapel foundry 
at the beginning of August, and 
for just over a week all who 
have responded to the appeal for 
funds will be able to see them. 

The bells are a thanksgiving 
offering for the preservation of 
this lovely church through the 
long years of war when enemy 
bombs were falling all around. 


PAINTINGS IN 
EXILE 

J)uring the war the famous 
Del Monte collection of 
Old Masters was sent from 
Holland to be stored at Perth in 
Scotland. Soon it will be returned 
to Holland, but before this 
happens the pictures are being 
exhibited -at the Graves Art 
Gallery, Sheffield, and students 
of art from many parts of 
England are expected to visit the 
gallery during the exhibition, 
open until August 26. 

The collection includes works 
by Van Dyck, Rubens, El Greco, 
Van der Weyden, Tintoretto, Jan 
Steen, Dirk Hals, Brouwer, David 
Teniers the younger, Cranach the 
elder, Chardin, and others. It 
is the first time some of the 
paintings have been seen in 
England, although the collection 
has been shown in Scotland. 



Signal Box 

A Chinese policeman operating the 
traffic lights at a busy street junction 
in Taipeh, capita! of Formosa. 

STARLING COUNT 

T*he figures of a census of the 
starling population of the 
West End of London, undertaken 
by members of the London 
Natural History Society in 1948, 
have just been issued. Some 
30,000 birds inhabit winter roosts 
in Trafalgar Square, Somerset 
House, Northumberland Avenue, 
and Whitehall. The numbers 
drop to 12,000 in April. 

About 900 birds have been 
ringed and counts are made each 
week so as to learn more about 
seasonal migrations to and from 
the suburbs. 


A FINE OLD 
TITHE-BARN 

H^he famous 14th-century tithe- 
barn at Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, was in the news 
recently when the farm on which 
it stands was offered for sale. 
Measuring 190 feet by 36, one of 
the biggest in England, it was 
built about 600 years ago from 
oak grown in the forest of 
Staines, and is still in a fine state 
of preservation. It has aisles like 
those of a church, and all joints 
are pegged with wood. 

Tithe barns were designed to 
receive one-tenth of the produce 
grown locally to pay as tithe to 
the clergy and the chinch. 
Close to the Harmondsworth 
barn stands the fine church of 
St Mary, dating from Norman 
times. 


CN Picture-Map 


EXCHANGE OF 
COURTESIES 

J)elegates of 22 countries associ¬ 
ated with the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East will long remember the 
session they attended recently in 
Bangkok, capital of Thailand. 

At the closing meeting the 
chairman of the Commission, 
Phya Srivisarn Vacha of Thai¬ 
land, acting on behalf of his 
Prime Minister, presented each 
member with a silver paper-knife 
as a memento of their stay. 

Returning thanks on behalf of 
the delegates, the United King¬ 
dom representative, Mr P. H. J. 
Stent, gave a small coin to the 
chairman, explaining that it was 
always the custom in Britain to 
return a coin in exchange for 
any sharp-edged gift so that ties 
of friendship should not be cut. 


HIMALAYAN 
HERB HARVEST 

Jt has long been known that the 
slopes of lofty Mount Nanga 
Parbat (26,629 feet) in the 
Himalayas are richly strewn with 
herbs which are very valuable in 
medicines. Their inaccessible 
position, however, has prevented 
their being harvested in the past. 

An expedition of five Pakistani 
botanists led by an Englishman, 
Mr Eric Summers, has set out 
from Peshawar, in Northern 
India, to spend three months 
collecting these valuable medici¬ 
nal plants. To make the most 
of the short Himalayan summer 
an aeroplane journey is necessary 
through the narrow gorge of the 
Indus, which is flanked by soar¬ 
ing mountain peaks on both 
banks, to the mountain town of 
Gilgit. From there the objective 
can be reached in ten days, 
travelling along precipitous 
paths. 

To supply the expedition pro¬ 
visions and equipment will be 
dropped by air periodically at 
selected sites. Hundreds of tribes¬ 
men in the area will also be 
recruited to do the collecting. 

If the expedition proves 
successful the harvesting of 
medicinal herbs in the Himalayas 
may become a regular industry in 
Pakistan. See World Map 

CHAMPION COW 

J»lashett Pride 46 is the latest 
agricultural pride of New r 
South Wales, Australia. In 365 
days this Shorthorn cow has 
yielded milk which has made 
over 1000 lbs of butter. The 
actual milk yield of this six-year- 
old cow was 19,182J lbs. 
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ARCTIC WEATHER WATCHERS 
new meteorological station in the far 
north of Ellesmere Island, 500 miles-) 
from the North Pole, is the most northerly! 
one maintained jointly by Canada and 
USA. From another station in Alaska,—r r > 
aircraft have made their 300th weather 
survey-flight over the Pole. 












REINDEER ATTACKED. Wolves and bears 
;• are causing great loss to reindeer herds in North¬ 
ern Lapland. Recently ten bears were seen 
at the same time near a settlement. 
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HOT AND COLD POLES 

We all know the North and South 
Poles and the Magnetic Poles, but 
the Earth has tw'o other poles, 
showm on this map. The Cold Pole 
at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, is the 
coldest spot in the world; and the 
Hot Pole at Massawa, on the Red 
Sea, is the warmest. 




ST LAWRENCE' 
SEAWAY Develop- 
nent of vast iron-ore 
deposits in Ungava 
and Labrador is await- 
; mg completion of the 
St Lawrence Seaway. 
In 1941 Canada and 
USA agreed to con¬ 
struct a waterway 
2700 miles long, by 
which Atlantic ships 
could reach Duluth, : 
on Lake Superior. 
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VOLCANIC POWER 
Near Siena in Ualy. 
steam from beds of' 
underground lava 
being pumped from J 
1000-foot wells and 
piped to electric 
power-houses. ■ 
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IRON MOUNTAIN. The Orinoco River, in ene- 
zuela, Is to be dredged to facilitate the shipping 
of iron ore. The discovery irr. Venezuela of an 
iron mountain II miles long and a mile wide, 
.with enough ore for .the entire American steel 
| industry for 70 years, was recently announced. 


FISHERY CHARTS. The 
research fishing boat In- 
sgiif uestigator. fitted with a su¬ 
personic depth recorder, has 
p/, been mapping fishing banks 
off Barbados. Their depths 
and extent have been plot¬ 
ted on charts. 




(TANGANYIKA 


1SWAZILAND 

AFRICAN COWBOYS. In 
Tanganyika 300,000 acres 
of land are being set aside 
-for cattle ranching ; and : 
| in Swaziland the ‘Colonial : 

Development Corporation is 
U to spend £2,000,000 on a 
| farming and stock-breeding 
' .scheme, for which natives - 
will be trained as cowboys. 


P AC I FI C 
OCEAN 

HERB HARVEST Five 
/0--> Pakistani botanists and an 
Englishman are looking foi 
medicinal herbs on Mount 
Nanga Parbat, in the Hima- g|| 
layas. Hundredsof Kashmiri 
tribesmen will help tocollect 
the herbs. See news columi j 


V 



/ft ZEALAND 


‘DESERT WATER. As part of a five-year 
£1000,000,000 development plan for Australia, 
the Burdekin River is to be dammed, irrigating 
hundreds of thousands of barren acres in Queens¬ 
land. A hydro-electric and irrigation scheme 
on the Snowy River, Victoria, is in progress. 






































They Had Their Ices in Old China! 

Rating ice-cream has become a brought with him the recipe for second ice-cream parlour was in 
J favourite habit with people this frozen delicacy. Ice-cream Villiers Street, where Agostino 
of all ages, and this seems to be was introduced to the dining- Gatti traded in ice-creams and 

borne out by the fact that tables and popularised by many waffle cakes. 

50 million gallons are manu- royal families of Italy, and later Although ice-cream was known 
factured every year in Britain by the Kings of France. It is so i 0 ng ago in Britain it remained 
alone. possible that the keen interest a luxury only for the rich until 

Ice-cream has been a dish for shown by French cooks led to comparatively recent times. To- 

rulers of empires throughout the the introduction of new flavours day every boy and girl knows this 
ages. It has been connected in i n the French courts. good food in .many flavours; but 

history with adventure, travel, Charles the First introduced vanilla represents over 50 per. 

and famous people. At public ice-cream to England. His Italian cent of all the ice-cream sold, 

sports meetings in ancient Rome, cook, De Mireo, prepared an Wonderful ice-cream dishes are 

Nero enjoyed snow-cooled drinks imitation egg with a yolk of made in most large cities. Among 

made by flavouring the snow strawberry ice-cream and the these are the bombes glacds, 

with honey, fruit juices, and fruit outside of vanilla. This so composed of ice-cream of 

pulp; and, before him, Julius pleased the king that he granted different flavours, fruits, and 

Caesar drank refreshing summer De Mireo a pension of £20 per nuts. In another creation a nose- 
drinks cooled with snow brought year. gay of flowers wrapped in trans- 

from the mountains. During his it was in 1770 that ice-cream parent paper deceives the eye, 
invasion of Asia Minor Alexander was introduced to America by an for the frozen bouquet is really 
the Great also enjoyed snow'- Italian confectioner from Genoa ice-cream, while the transparent 
cooled fruit juices. named Giovanni Bosio. He made paper is spun sugar! 

Marco Polo, the 13th-century and sold his ice-cream in New Today there are in Britain 
Venetian traveller, told of pieces York. In London the first shop 90,000 makers and retailers of 
of frozen milk and frozen water, believed to have sold the delicacy' ice-cream, and it has become a 
flavoured, sold in hot weather in was at Holbom Bars and Leather popular, and very wholesome, 
the streets of China. On his Lane, where the great Prudential food for the masses instead of a 

return to Italy in later life, he building now stands. London’s luxury for the few. 


The Herring is an Ocean Wanderer 



The Boys’ Brigade’s 
Great Run 


all parts of Britain, Boys’ 
Brigade runners will be 
heading for London next May. 
They will be taking part in the 
great relay run to mark the open¬ 
ing of the Festival of Britain, 
and they will hand on to one 
another a message of loyalty to 
the King, their Patron. 

The boys starting on the five 
routes of this message-carrying 
Marathon will go from John 
o’ Groats, Land’s End, London¬ 
derry, South Wales, and East 
Anglia, and the run wall be so 
timed that the final message- 
bearers will all reach London on 
the same evening early in May 
1951. 

The runners of local Brigades 
will carry the Message through 
their own districts, over 2000 
boys taking part. The Relay 
will be carried on continuously 
by day and night, except 
Sundays. 

At important point's on the 
route there will be a ceremonial 
handing-over of the Message and 
this will sometimes take place at 
night. It is fitting that Britain’s 
pioneer youth organisation should 
symbolise their loyalty and volun¬ 
tary spirit by this exploit. 


JJerring shoals have not been 
numerous on the east coast 
of Scotland this season, and 
many fishermen have had such 
poor hauls that they have jour¬ 
neyed to the west coast, where 
the fish are not so scarce. 

The favourite food of the vast 
shoals of herring which appear 
in summer round our shores is a 
shrimp-like creature called the 
calanus. It measures only one- 
tenth of an inch, but swarms in 
countless millions on the surface 
of the North Sea. The herring 
follow these tiny crustaceans as 
they drift in the ocean currents, 
and when the currents are incon¬ 
stant, as the Gulf Stream has 
been recently, the herring go 
astray. 

Herring shoals come inshore to 
spawn, their chief spawning 
grounds being off the south-west 
of Norway, the Dogger Bank off 


Looking Down 7 on the World 

Girlie the giraffe and her two-month-old son Sambo take their 
morning exercis,e in the paddock at Whipsnade Zoo. Soon 
Sambo will be looking down on the world, too. 


shallow reading although he 
knew he was over much deeper 
water. The resultant line on his 
depth chart was very erratic, and 
he thought of fish and flung out 
his tackle. His nets were over¬ 
flowing when they were drawn 
aboard! 

A plankton indicator is used to 
find whether calanus is present 
in the water. It is a tiny liollow 
metal torpedo, containing a disc 
of fine gauze, with small vanes 
fitted to its taiL When thrown 
overboard and trailed behind a 
drifter it automatically dives-and 
collects a sample of sea life. 

On removal of the gauze disc, 
the skipper examines its speci¬ 
mens with a lens and compares 
them - with photographic enlarge¬ 
ment. If the calanus, the her¬ 
ring’s favourite delicacy, is 
present among the planktonic 
creatures in the gauze the fisher¬ 
man knows that the time is ripe 
to cast the nets. 


Holland, and near the coast of 
Brittany. 

Spawning always takes place 
in shallow water near the coast. 
The fry which hatch from the 
masses of eggs are entirely at the 
mercy of the currents. Scien¬ 
tists, with the aid of drift-bottles 
and current-meters, have dis¬ 
covered that the young herrings 
drift down the coasts until, with 
favourable currents, shoals of 
them are crowded into our estu¬ 
aries where they are netted and 
sold under the name of "white- 
bait. ” 

Science has helped fishermen 
to find the whereabouts of her¬ 
ring shoals. The echometer, an 
electric depth finder, is regularly 
used in these days for detecting 
herrings. Its value for this pur¬ 
pose was discovered by accident 
during the war when a trawler- 
master using his echometer got a 
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ERIC GiLLETT catts Bitter Springs , . . 

A Film That is Well 


Worth Seeing 


gin Michael Balcon and his 
Ealing Studios may not 
always hit the centre of the 
bull’s-eye, but their films are 
always worth seeing. Like Walt 
Disney, they are not content to 
sit' on the fence.. They are 
always experimenting. It is a 
far cry from their three best 
comedy films, and from The Blue 
Lamp to their latest offering. 
Bitter Springs. We often talk 
about “Westerns.” Bitter Springs 


Wally fiercely replied that he 
would have no blacks on his land. 

The Karaganis were friendly 
at first because they did not 
realise that Wally intended to 
settle there. They brought him 
food. Charlie made friends with 
a black child. He tried to catch 
a young kangaroo—a charming 
sequence—but the little creature 
led him a provoking dance, and 
then took shelter in his mother’s 
pouch: Soon there is trouble, A 



Tommy and Charlie captured by the Aborigines 


is an Australian, and it has very 
great merit. Certainly it is a 
picture to see. 

In the early years of this 
„century it was becoming difficult 
to find good sheep-farming 
country near the Australian 
coast. Wally King (Chips 
Rafferty) obtained a grant of a 
thousand square miles of country 
inland. He paid £80 a year for 
it, and he was guaranteed good 
grazing and permanent water. 

Water is a great problem in 
the interior of Australia, and 
when Wally and his wife and 
family, with three hired men, 
Tommy (Tommy Trinder), Mac 
(Gordon Jackson), and Black 
Jack (Henry Murdoch), and 
Tommy’s eleven-year-old son, 
Charlie (Nicky Yardley), reached 
Bitter Springs, after a 600-mile 
trek, they found that there was 
only one water-hole there. This 
was used by a black tribe of 
Aborigines, the Karaganis. A 
Government trooper warned 
Wally that he had three courses 
open to him. He could warn 
off the blacks; he could “ease ” 
them off; or he could get them 
to work with him. 


black is shot. Some of Wally's 
sheep are killed. The house he 
builds is almost burnt out. There 
is war between Wally and the 
Karaganis, and Charlie is carried 
away by them. 

It is not the story that is 
really important in Bitter 
Springs. The film was shot in 
the Flinders Range,, of South 
Australia, most beautiful country, 
and shows what it means to 
try to begin life again far from 
civilisation. It gives us strange 
glimpses of the life of the 
Aborigines. It depicts experts at 
work with boomerang and spear. 
There is something new and 
fresh here that is captivating. 

Tommy Trinder loyally tries to 
forget that he .is a comedian 
and gives a pleasant, natural 
performance, but I think he is 
more at home on the stage of a 
music hall. Chips Rafferty—all 
six-foot-six of him—seems very 
much at home in the bush, and 
so do the rest of the cast, 
including, naturally, the Abo 
rigines. The music by Dr 
Vaughan Williams suits the 
scene, and the direction by Ralph 
Smart is, usually, capable. 


Going to the Zoo School 


new school will be opened in 
Cape Town shortly—the “Zoo 
School.” 

It is being opened because 
South Africa has two capital 
cities, instead of one. Cape Town 
is the city where Parliament sits 
for six months of the year and 
makes the country’s laws. But 
Pretoria is the place where the 
laws are administered. 

So each year Civil Servants in 
Pretoria move with their wives 
and families to Cape Town to 
be there while Parliament is 
sitting. Their train—packed also 


with blue books, official docu¬ 
ments, papers, and ‘ so on—is 
widely referred to as the “Zoo 
Train.” 

Parents of children of school 
age have not been happy about 
this annual exodus for, they say, 
the school syllabus in Cape Town 
is not the same as in Pretoria, 
and consequently their children’s 
education has suffered. 

Now, however, a staff of Trans¬ 
vaal teachers will go down with 
the “Zoo train ” and set up school 
for the children at Cape Town 
while Parliament is sitting. 
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The Chile 



All Together 

Britannia and John Bull are among this group representing some 
of the United Nations at a Children’s Fete at Enfield, Middlesex. 
With them is Mr Ernest Davies, of the Foreign Office. 


Anthony and Solomon Ptolemy 


A young writer, Anthony Nye, 
who refused to be daunted 
by early. discouragements, has 
had his first success in his 
recently-published book. The 
Witch’s Cal (Macmillan, 7s Gd), 
written when he was 14. He has 
told the CN something of his 
experiences as a writer. 

The Witch’s Cat is a fantasy 
full of delightful schoolboy fun, 
a story written by a junior for 
juniors, who will rejoice to meet 
Whiz Bang the Wizard, who 
invents a penny-farthing motor 
bicycle but is too busy balancing 
himself on it to sound a horn, 
so employs Honky-Tonk, the Elf 
to run beside him sounding one. 
But the hero of the story is 
Solomon Ptolemy, the wisest of 
cats, who is not content to be a 
mere witch’s cat, but acquires a 
witch of his own. 

The young author has a real 
gift for humour, and his witches 
on broomsticks zoom over a 
modern town causing little 
surprise save to schoolboys 
unable to identify this peculiar 
kind of plane. 

Anthony Nye is now 18 and 
still a Grammar School boy of 
South Norwood, London. His 
father is a builder, and Anthony 


is the eldest of a family of five 
children. 

He first began making up 
stories during the war to amuse- 
his brothers and sister in the 
air-raid shelter. When he was 
12 he began a novel in the 
style of Dickens. He had written 
nearly 300 pages before he 
found the courage to show it to 
his parents—and then came the 
first cold blast of criticism, the 
bracing air in which good writers 
f.ourish. He realised, he tells us, 
that he must not write about 
things of which he had had no 
experience. 

He wisely turned to writing 
children’s stories, four of which 
were politely refused by several 
publishers. But on each failure 
he valiantly started another story, 
until the day came when The 
Witch’s Cat was accepted. 

Since then Anthony has 
written another fantasy, but for 
a year now' he has been too busy 
working for exams to do much 
writing, and recently he sat for 
his Higher School Certificate. 
He intends to: make journalism 
his career, but first he is going 
to University College, London, to 
read for an honours degree in 
English. 


Student 

Explorers 

J'his summer members of the 
Oxford University Explora¬ 
tion Club are visiting Kerman in 
Central Persia, on the western 
edge of the great desert of the 
Southern Lut. Kerman is a 
meeting-place of ancient caravan 
roads from India to Europe and 
from Central Asia to the Persian 
Gulf. It was visited by Alexander 
the Great and by Marco Polo. 

The Oxford party, . which 
includes students of soil-chemis¬ 
try, botany, zoology, and 
geography, plans to travel in a 
15-cwt truck from Beirut in the 
Lebanon to a village close to 
Kerman which they will use as 
headquarters. They will make a 
study of village life and agri¬ 
culture; and plants and small 
animals will be collected for the 
British Museum and the London 
Zoo. A study will also be made 
of the present inhabitants of 
Kerman; these include the 
descendants of the ancient Medes. 


A RIDE FOR 
BRUIN 

The Canadian Minister for 
Agriculture told this story to the 
House of Commons in Ottawa 
not long ago. 

■^yHiLE on his rounds collecting 
farm produce for analysis a 
Government inspector was sur¬ 
prised when a bear jumped onto 
the roof of his car and tried to 
claw its way to the food W'hich it 
could see through the car win¬ 
dows. At first the inspector tried 
to frighten the bear away, but 
Bruin refused to be intimidated. 

Then the inspector started his 
engine and trod hard on the 
accelerator, hoping to shake the 
intruder off with his speed. Un¬ 
fortunately, the inspector was, so 
intent upon his unwelcome pas¬ 
senger that he ran straight into 
a tree, smashing his car. Bruin 
made good his escape. 

For the inspector, however, the 
story has a happy ending, for the 
Canadian Government are to pay 
for the damaged car. 
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London Buses 
Tour Europe 

]>^ext week the citizens of Oslo 
will be surprised to see in 
in their streets four London 
buses flying the Norwegian flag 
and the Union Jack side by side. 
The red double-decker buses, 
advertising the 1951 Festival of 
Britain, are to leave for Norway 
on July 28, and tour through 
eight western European countries. 

Three of the buses carry 
exhibition galleries and tne 
fourth is for the staff to live 
in. They will carry the flag 
of the country they are passing 
through, and wherever they 
stop the public will be able to 
walk through them and gain 
an impression of what is to be 
seen in Britain while the Festival 
is on. 

One bus has displays showing 
the British way of life, with 
such scenes as an English village 
cricket match and the opening 
of Parliament. Another illus¬ 
trates the Glasgow Exhibition 
of Industrial Power, the London 
South Bank Exhibition, the 
Exhibition Ship Campania, and 
the Farm and Factory Exhibition 
at Belfast. The third bus 
describes the Arts Festival which 
23 towns are planning, and also 
carries an information bureau. 

The buses will go from Oslo to 
Stockholm, Goteborg, Copen¬ 
hagen, Hamburg, and then 
through Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg, and will finish their 
tour by going round France via 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Paris. 

This novel national publicity 
display will no doubt interest our 
neighbours and attract many of 
them to visit us next year. 


FLEET-FOOTED 
JUNE ■ 

June Foulds, a 16-year-old pupil 
at Burlington School, Wood 
Lane, West London, is a new 
star in the sports firmament. 

A member of the Spartan 
Ladies AC, June was practically 
unknown before this season, but 
in her first important race she 
returned a time of 12.6 for the 
100 metres. Next she took the 
Southern Counties’ ladies 100- 



June Foulds wins the AAA 100 metres 


yards championship in 11 seconds, 
to set up a new record for that 
event; her performance also 
equalled the British record, set 
up in 1932. 

Then, in the Women’s AAA 
Championships at the White 
City, June won her first senior 
final by returning 12.6 seconds 
for the 100 metres, a really 
wonderful performance for so- 
young an athlete. 
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Beauty Spoilers 


TRUE WEALTH 


Jr was philosopher Epictetus 
who said that, “ Contentment 
consists not in great wealth but 
in a few wants,” and it was a 
profound piece of wisdom, always 
worth keeping in mind. 

Now thousands - of Britain’s 
young people have left school 
and shortly will be going out 
into the world; and each of 
them will need a guiding philo¬ 
sophy of life. Most will have 
the truth of the Christian religion 
to guide them, and for the ma¬ 
jority there is also the example 
of a good home in the back¬ 
ground. But everyone needs to 
form a working theory of his own 
on which to base action as well as 
thought, and these wise words 
of Epictetus merit reflection. 

Wealth is not to be assessed 
merely in terms of money or 
possessions ; neither is happiness. 
Lasting happiness is born of 
contentment, and contentment 
comes only to those who hold 
fast to the simplicities of life, 
and have true values in all their 
strivings. 

To strive, yes, and to win— 
that is and should be the aim 
of youth.' But it is all-important 
to make sure that the striving 
is for worth-while things. For a 
man can have no greater riches 
than a contented mind. 


THE ATOM—RIGHT AND 
WRONG 


'J’he wrong way to use atomic 
power was recently ex¬ 
pressed in a letter to The Times 
from the President of the Atomic 
Scientists' Association, who 
protested on behalf of his col¬ 
leagues against an M P’s sug¬ 
gestion that atom bombs should 
be used in Korea. 

The President pointed out 
that there are not likely to be 
large concentrations of troops 
or large military installations 
in Korea calling for the use of 
an atom bomb. “ Hence there 
would not even be an over¬ 
whelming military advantage to 
be set against the destruction 
and suffering.” An atom bomb 
he declared, was " most un¬ 
suitable as a police weapon to 
enforce order in local disputes. 
The use of such a weapon is so 
serious a matter that it should 
not be discussed lightheartedly.” 

A right use, of the atom is 
shown by a contract placed 
by our Government for drawings 
and costings of a prototype 
atomic power unit for ships. 


TRUE JUDGMENT 

W/e are firm believers in the- 
maxim that for all right 
judgment of any man or thing, 
it is useful, nay essential, to see 
his good qualities before pro¬ 
nouncing on his bad. 

Thomas Carlyle 


Honour Most Precious 


I ife every man holds dear ; but 
the brave man 


| ast week the C N told the sad 
story of a private park 
having to be closed to the public 
because of damage done and 
litter left there ; and now comes 
the unpleasant news that the 
annual cost of sweeping up litter 
left in the Royal Parks of 
London is ^8500, and that in the 
week-end following Whitsun 72 
tons of litter were picked up in 
the Royal Parks. 

These figures were given in 
Parliament recently by the 
Minister of Works, who said that 
he had instructed park officials 
to prosecute litter-leavers. 

With the Festival of Britain 
approaching, all sections of the 
public must learn to be tidy in 
our open spaces. Let it. never 
be said by our visitore tliat we 
are a slovenly nation, covering 
our beauty spots with rubbish. 


HELPING THE HISTORY 
BOOK 


A feature lacking in Britain’s 
display of herself to foreign 
visitors—the intelligent marking 
of historic battlefields—w as men¬ 
tioned recently by Lord Halifax. 

“ For example,” he said, 
“ Sedgmoor, which saw the de¬ 
struction of Monmouth, is not 
marked in any way that a stranger 
can discover. Towton, where 
an important battle in the Wars 
of the Roses took place, has a bare 
cross on its site, and Naseby 
merely an obelisk marking the 
place where Oliver Cromwell’s 
cavalry formed up before they 
made their charge. In America 
all such places would be well 
marked and described on the 
spot.” 

This is a task that might be 
tackled for the Festival, but C N 
readers will agree with Lord 
Halifax that “ Perhaps the most 
important thing is that w;e should 
make visitors feel that we are 
glad to see them.” 


ENDURANCE 

'J'here is a spirit of resistance 
implanted by the Deity in 
the breast of man, proportioned 
to the size of the wrongs he is 
destined to endure. 

Charles James Fox 


Under the l 


SCHOOLBOYS in the south of 

England want to start an art 
museum. With some old masters ? 

B 

LIBRARIAN docs not think the 
school story is going out. Except 
when subscribers ask for it. 

a 

SIDE of beef was found in a 
road in Newcastle. Evidently 
the left side. 



o 



Holds honour far more precious 
dear than life. Shakespeare 


JJ MAN says he takes : his hat 
doctor. Often puts his tongue 



s Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

J am longing to hear some comic 
not heralded as the one and 
only, world-famous, very popular 
longed-for Mr So-and-So. 

Lord Balfour of Inchrye 

is not the uniform which 
makes a boy into a Scout; 
the making—and the keeping— 
of the Scout Promise does that. 

African Scout magazine 

J want pews so comfortable that 
the congregation could go to 
deep, but I want the preaching 
:o be so good that the people 
von’t go to sleep. 

Dr Benson, of XVesley Church, 
Melbourne 

S ausage cases are so tough that 
the best way of handling 
hem is as one would handle a 
;ube of tooth-paste. 

W. A. Steward, M P 

'V all the coal brought to the 
surface 82 per cent is 
vasted, the remainder being 
■fficiently used. If we could add 
:en per cent to the efficiency it 
vould be equivalent to 60 
nillion tons of coal a year. 

Minister of Fuel 
-— 

Space For a Nation 
of Sportsmen 

J’he National Playing Fields 
Association recently cele- 
>rated its silver jubilee. It has 
lone some fine work during its 
■.5 years. 

The N P F A has spent over 
'400,000 and has provided some 
60 children’s, corners, 1200 
ootball pitches, 650 cricket 
rounds, 900 lawn tennis courts, 
90 bowling greens, 263 recrea- 
ional centres, and 520 pavilions 
nd shelters. 

Much remains to be done, how- 
ver, for it is estimated that 
here are still four million young 
•eople- with nowhere to play 
ames. The Association aims at 
. standard of six acres of playing 
elds for every 1000 people, and 
. small space every half a mile 
1 populated areas for children’s 



JUST AN'IDEA 
As Maurice Hewlett wrote. You 
annot stagnate if you are useful 
y other people. 


itor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
V/ANTS TO 

know 

I a batsman who 
[ays on [eaves off 


V MAN is going to try to swim the 
Channel both ways. Breast 
troke and crawl ? 

Q 

cj HOLLYWOOD producer 
flew to London to get 
kippers for breakfast. And 
f soon had the meal over. 

\- 0 

X SOME resorts are dreary 

rfSL "when the tide is out. 

j|j|| Visitors are ' sometimes 

Pg caught by the tide. 

19 Q 

BaE PROSPECTS for apples are 
good. Especially for those 
oh the top boughs. 


< the 
loo. 


Children’s Rights 

NOBLE organisation devoted to 
the care of the world's children 
recently met in London. This is 
the General Council of the Inter¬ 
national Union for Child Welfare, 
whose work is based on the 
Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, which lays down that : 

N 1. The child must be given the 
means requisite for its normal 
development, both materially 
and spiritually. 

2. The child that is hungry 
must be fed, the child that is sick 
must be nursed, the child that is 
backward must be helped, the 
delinquent child must be re¬ 
claimed, and the orphan and the 
waif must be sheltered and suc¬ 
coured. 

3. The child must be the first 
to receive relief in times of dis¬ 
tress. 

4. The child must be put in a 
position to earn a livelihood and 
must be protected against every 
form of exploitation. 

5. The child must be brought 
up in the consciousness that its 
talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellow-men. 

—— 

POPULAR SHAKESPEARE 

'JhiE world’s love of Shakespeare 
grows, and this season’s 
Festival at the Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon, is to be ex¬ 
tended until October 28, which 
will make it the longest season 
on record—eight months. Wien 
the Shakespeare Festival began 
in 1932 the season lasted only 
five weeks! 

By the end of October it is 
expected that about 340,000 
people will have seen the plays, 
which will be another record. 

Nothing can dispel the charm 
of Shakespeare, not even “ doing” 
one of his plays for an exam. 

-- 

The Glory of the 
Garden 

a church in a suburb of 
Sydney, Australia, they have 
a Garden Lovers’ Club, and a 
thriving one too. Parishioners 
with gardens have a monthly 
show of flowers, talks on garden¬ 
ing, and social gatherings. 

What a splendid idea ! Gar¬ 
dens, and flowers in particular, 
are one of the nearest things to 
our Creator that this world 
possesses. Nobody who tends a 
garden, and cultivates flowers, 
can fail to develop a sense of 
Divine creation. 

Church garden lovers’ clubs 
might well be multiplied thrdugb- 
out the world. 

-- 

Friendly Robin 

^rt thou the bird whom man 
loves best, 

The pious bird with the scarlet 
breast, 

Our little English robin ? 

Wordsworth 

, STYLE 

my life I have tried to think 
out clearly what I know, 
what I see, and what I feel; and 
to put it into the simplest and 
clearest words. That is my style. 

Cardinal Newman 
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Frying-Pan 

Trophy 

^en patrols of Boy Scouts re j 
cently competed for the 
honour of holding a frying-pan! 
But it is a frying-pan with a 
difference. 

Last year, when Scouts of the 
Attercliffe Division of Sheffield 
returned from their annual camp 
at Moss Side, Dore, a frying-pan 
was left behind. The frying-pan 
remained unclaimed, so it was 
suggested by Mr A. E. Lyne, one 
of the organisers, that it could 
be awarded as a trophy for the 
annual camping competition. 

This suggestion has matured 
in a transformation from a sooty 
cooking utensil to a shining 
silver-plated trophy inscribed: 
Sheffield Local Association of 
Boy Scouts—the Moss Mine 
Trophy, in the centre is em¬ 
bossed a group of Scouts. The 
trophy .has been presented by 
District Scoutmaster F. Knight 
and Divisional Scoutmaster K. 
Walsh, and has been won by the 
Lion Patrol of the 552nd Shef¬ 
field Group (St Albans Church, 
Darnall). 



Flying Chimp 

When Joe, a two-year-old chim¬ 
panzee from Kenya, landed at 
Southampton flying-boat base on his 
way to Dublin Zoo, Mrs Bayly Jones, 
a BO AC receptionist, took him for 
a walk to stretch his legs. 


Viking Congress 

gcANDiNAviAN scholars from 
Britain, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Iceland, Ireland, and the 
■Isle of Man have been holding a 
Viking Congress in Lerwick, the 
capital of the Shetland Islands. 

They have been discussing the 
impact and development of Norse 
culture and civilisation in Shet¬ 
land, once the headquarters of 
the Norsemen in Britain; and 
their programme included visits 
to places of great interest in 
Norse study, such as Jarishof, 
where there are remains dating 
from the Bronze ’ Age. A visit 
was also made to the island of 
Unst, traditional landing-place of 
King Harald Fairhair when he 
came over to quell the Shetland 
Vikings and establish the earl¬ 
dom of Orkney in the family of 
Ronald of More, from whom 
William the Conqueror was 
descended. 


7 

Supreme Master of 
Music 


I^usic-lovers all over the world are this week paying tribute 
to the memory of John Sebastian Bach, who died at 
Leipzig on July 28, just two hundred years ago. He was the 
most distinguished member of a German family which played 
a great part in the’world of music for over two centuries, and 
we owe this composer of masterpieces an incalculable debt. 


The life of J. S. 

Bach. was not with¬ 
out its struggles, 
especially in early. 
y e.a r.s. Left an 
orphan in 1695, when 
he was only ten, 
he went to live with 
his elder brother 
Johann Christoph, 
organist at Ohrdruf, 
who was not 
altogether sympath¬ 
etic towards him. 

At 15 he entered the convent 
school of St Michael, Luneberg. 
He now had a beautiful soprano 
voice and became a chorister., 
He also took organ lessons, and 
during the holidays made several 
expeditions to Hamburg to hear 
the celebrated Dutch organist 
Reinken play. 

In 1708 he went to Weimar as 
court organist, and it was there 
that his fame as the first organist 
of his time reached its peak. 
There, also, many of his chief 
works were composed. 

Bach’s Travels 

In 1717, he became musical 
director at the Court of Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Kothen, a 
great lover of music, who took 
the composer with him on his 
travels. During the six years 
Bach was with Prince Leopold 
he wrote the preludes and fugues 
which excited universal admira¬ 
tion. 

His final appointment was in 
1723, when he became cantor and 
director of music to St Thomas’s 
School at Leipzig. There he 
remained for the rest of his days, 
and there he produced his 
cantatas—he wrote over 200 —his 
well-known Passion oratorios, 
and his Mass in B minor. 

From Leipzig he paid a visit to 
Potsdam, where his son Charles 
Philip Emanuel was in the 
service of Frederick the Great. 
One evening, at the palace, just 
before a private concert was 
about to begin, with the king 
himself taking part, a messenger 
handed the king a list of visiting 
strangers.. The king scanned 


it, flute in hand. 
“G e n tie me n,” 
he called, “old Bach 
has’come!” 

Bach had just 
arrived at his son’s 
lodgings, but 
Frederick sent for 
him at once,' and did 
him the honour of 
abandoning his own 
concert. Instead, it 
wqs an evening with 
Bach. It was a great 
occasion for Bach, and one that 
gave him a great deal of 
. pleasure. 

In 1750, after his return to 
Leipzig, ‘he lost his sight com¬ 
pletely, following an unsuccessful 
operation performed by the 
English doctor who had pre¬ 
viously operated on Handel with 
the same unhappy result, and hb 
died soon afterwards. 

John Sebastian Bach regarded 
family life as the chief object-of 
existence, and it is good to know 
that he was happy in his own. 
domestic circle; his art and his 
family—these were the two poles 
around which his life moved. 
Outwardly, he was a simple, 
modest, even insignificant, man; 
but those who knew him realised 
his greatness and the wealth of 
inner resources he was able to 
draw upon. 

He was one of the greatest 
organists and clavier players of 
his time, and his compositions 
exceeded 400. The world still 
recognises him as one of the 
greatest Masters of music of all 
time. He was a true genius. 


15 Poles Per Hour 

mechanical pole-hole digger 
• has been put into action in 
the Cheltenham district, where a 
scheme to bring electricity to 
farms is being carried out. The 
machine bores a hole five feet 
deep in one minute, and attaclied 
tackle hoists the pole into 
position in about three minutes, 
The previous system of work by 
hand took two to three hours for 
each pole. 



John Sebastian Bach 
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OUR HOMELAND 


The Queen Elizabeth overlooks a 
game of cricket at Southampton 
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Sporting Fame 


Laurie Fishlock 



Surrey opening bats¬ 
man, left-handed 
-Laurie Fishlock, who 
has been awarded 
the Middlesex match 
for his benefit, was 
born at Battersea 
on January 2, 1907. 


His early cricket was the 
kind that most boys play 
in the parks, but he soon 
represented Battersea 
Schools at cricket—and foot¬ 
ball. He first made a national 
reputation as outside left 
for Dulwich Hamlet. 


Fishlock played for England 
v Wales in the amateur 
international of 1929 and 
afterwards had several 
seasons of League football. 
He had not neglected cricket, 
though, and made a start 
with Surrey in 1931. 


His 134 not out v Warwick 
in I93S was the first century 
ever scored by a Surrey left¬ 
hander. He has played for 
England v India, and toured 
Australia twice. On each 
tour he broke a finger and 
so played in one Test only. 


This Great Feat of Swimming the Channel 


The Dread Voice 
OF KRAKATOA 

fJViE recent eruption of the 
' volcano Krakatoa, on its 
island lying between Java and 
Sumatra, adds a new chapter to 
its grim story. 

In August 1883 Krakatoa burst 
into explosiye violence that 
hurled a cubic mile of material 
into the air, and reduced the 
island of 18 square miles by two- 
thirds. The terrifying noise of 
the explosion was heard for 
distances exceeding 2000 miles; 
boiling lava was accompanied by 
vast showers of burning ash and 
hot pumice, stone that en¬ 
dangered shipping. 

Gales arose that hurled ships 
ashore; out of the black clouds 
covering the dreadful scene leapt 
forked lightning;, a sea wave, 
50 feet high, was created off the 
island coast. The air-waves set 
up circled the earth four times 
before dying away; volcanic dust, 
borne aloft, travelled round and 
round the world for many 
months, creating wonderful sun¬ 
sets. Steam, escaping from open¬ 
ings in the earth’s shattered 
crust, ascended as watery vapour 
to heights estimated at 23 miles. 


3* Tons of Bibles 
a Day 

^ record number of 1,291,007 
Bibles were produced last 
year by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. This was 694,307 
more than in 1948,'and 471,578 
more than the previous record— 
in 1939. 

On each working day in 1949 
the total weight of Scriptures 
distributed was over 3J tons. 

The Bibles were printed in 
many languages, and six new 
languages were added to the 
Society’s- list: Anal, spoken in 
Burma; Lahu, in Burma and 
neighbouring countries; Biete, in 
Assam; Jarai, in Central Annatn; 
Hula, spoken by a Melanesian 
people; and Kambera, a dialect 
of the Sumba or Sandalwood 
Islanders, east of Java. 

These and many other im¬ 
pressive facts, together with 
interesting accounts of Bible- 
selling all over the world, are 
given in Make the Tree Good, the 
Society’s Popular Report for 1949. 


(Jhampion swimmers from many 
parts of the world are now in 
Britain getting ready for new 
attempts to conquer the English 
Channel. Calais Town Council 
will present a silver cup to the 
swimmer making the fastest 
crossing, and in England a race is 
being organised with £1000 each 
for the first man and the first 
woman across. 

Swimmers have arrived from 
places as far apart as Australia, 
France, Egypt, Belgium, Greece, 
Argentine, Palestine, and the 
United States. So as to grow 
hardened to the cold of the water 
in mid-Channel, most of them 


NEPTUNE’S 

CHILDREN 

'J'he “baby ” ship, the Royal 
Mail'liner Atlantis, which, as 
the CN reported, left Indonesia 
with 197 children under three 
years old,' arrived recently at 
Amsterdam with an addition of 
62 babies, all born on the voyage. 
Numbers 61 and 62 only just got 
on Neptune’s roll, as they arrived 
after the ship had docked. 

Many of - the new babies -were 
christened Atlantis or Atlantinus, 
after the ship. On board were 
five doctors, two of them British, 
and 20 nurses. 


! arrived a month or so ago. 
Philip Mickman, 18-year-old 
Wakefield schoolboy, who last 
year became ' the youngest 
person to swim from France to 
England, is preparing for the 
more difficult England-to-France 
crossing. 

"■ One of the youngest swim¬ 
mers is 16-year-old Margaret 
Feather, of Scarborough, where 
a £500 fund has been opened to 
pay her expenses. Another plucky 
girl, who has come from America 
| to try. again, is Shirley May 
i France, who gave up last year 
when only six miles from success. 
Other Americans include the six 
children of Mr John Mercer, of 
Florida, whose ages range from 
12 to 27 and who plan to attempt 
the crossing together with their 
lather. 

In contrast, the" two oldest 
swimmers are Dr G. B. Brewster, 
53, who has already made 13 
attempts, and Mrs Betty Cohn, a 
50-year-old grandmother from 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Although the distance between 
I the two coasts is only 22 miles, a 
swimmer may well cover twice 
that distance in his battle with 
1 the currents and tides. Gradu- 
I ally, during the long day and 
I night swim, which takes any¬ 
thing from 12 to 24 hours, the 
; seven pounds of grease protect¬ 


ing his body is washed off and he 
becomes numb with cold. 

The Channel swimmer has to 
be fed while in the water and is 
not allowed to hang on to the 
side of the boat. 

Favourite snacks, in addition 
to solid food, are honey, glucose, 
and hot tea, with grapes to sooth 
the inside of the mouth, grown 
rough with the action of the salt 
water. 

To conquer the Channel is 
evidence of a stubborn will to 
win, and England herself, with 
16 successful attempts, leads the 
world in one of the most severe 
tests a swimmer can undertake. 


CATHEDRAL 

BINOCULARS 

gEVERAL gifts of binoculars and 
field-glasses have recently 
been made to York Minster, and 
they are proving most useful for 
visitors. 

Much of the beautiful stained 
glass is too high up in the walls 
of the nave and the clerestories 
to be studied from the ground, 
and even by long craning of the 
neck the -visitor could not 
appreciate the fine detail of the 
work; but with these optical 
aids their true glory can be 
clearly seen. 
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Teaching the 
Barometer 

famous writer, holidaying in 
his native Scotland, has been 
telling of the anxiety and 
anguish with which visitors to 
the Highlands tap the barometer 
in the hope that it will yield 
promise Of fine weather. In 
reply another writer said that 
over the barometer of a hotel in 
County Mayo there hangs a 
notice saying: “Don’t hit me; I 
am doing my best.” That dis-. 
covery would have delighted the 
late Sir Archibald Geikie, the 
great scientist, who had a fund 
of anecdotes of this kind. 

One of these was of a sheep- 
farmer in the Cheviots who had 
been told that he must have a 
barometer in the house as ‘ it 
would tell him whether the 
weather was going to be good or 
bad. When, however, there came 
a long spell of heavy rains, and 
the barometer, a little out of 
order, remained at “set fair,” he 
tapped and tapped it in the vain 
hope that it would mend its ways. 

At last, in angry disgust, he 
snatched it from its nail on the 
wall, and plunged it into a 
flooded stream that crossed his 
land. As the muddy water surged 
over it he exclaimed iu fury, 
“Will ye believe your ain eyes 
noo, then?” 

For the future he would be 
satisfied with watching the 
behaviour of his weatherwise 
livestock for hints concerning the 
meteorological prospect. 


Tapestry Treasures 

'J'he earliest among the tapes¬ 
tries in the recently-opened 
new Gothic Tapestry Court at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, is one of the Story of 
Troy, which was originally in the 
castle of the Chevalier Bayard 
near Grenoble, a nobleman whose 
irreproachable knightly conduct 
won him the title of “sans peur 
et sans reproche.” 

It is impressive to gaze on this 
tapestry which once graced the 
home of a noble Frenchman, who 
was admired by his enemies as 
well as his friends for his simple, 
brave, and humane character. 

The new Tapestry Court is an 
important addition to the 
Museum’s galleries. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN—Picture-Version of His Astonishing Adventures (5) 



At the end of the war between the Russians 
and the Turks, said the Baron, he left St 
Petersburg to return home to Germany. It 
was a very cold winter and he travelled by 
post-chaise. In a narrow lane he told the 
driver to sound his horn in case another coach 
was round the corner. But although the man 
blew hard, he could not make the horn sound 
a single note. The driver was baffled. 


Soon they stopped at an inn for a meal. The 
driver hung his horn near the fire and they 
sat down. After a time, to everyone's utter 
astonishment, the horn suddenly started to 
sound ! They realised, explained the Baron, 
that the driver had been unable to play it 
outside because his tunes were frozen in it ; 
now they were being thawed out ! The horn 
played several popular airs. 


After some time at home, the Baron said, he 
embarked on a ship for North America. The 
ship struck what they thought was a rock 
with such tremendous force that a sailor in 
the rigging was flung three leagues. But the 
man was lucky, for he was able to grab the 
tail of a large sea-bird which obligingly brought 
him back and set him down on the very spot 
from which he had been thrown ! 


Then they found they had not struck a rock 
but a large whale, for the monster, which 
had been sleeping, came to the surface and, 
much displeased at having its nap disturbed, 
seized the anchor, which was suspended at 
the hawse-pipe, and, drawing out the cable to 
its limit, swam away with the ship at a tremen¬ 
dous speed. Breathlessly those on board 
wondered where the whale would take them. 


How will they escape? See next week's instalment for another incredible exploit of the Baron 
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Second of a neiv series of complete stories 

The Trail of the 
SWORD-SHARPENER 

??????????????? by GARRY HOGG ??????????????? 
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“ it's a jolly good job we 
I happen to be Youth 
* Hostellers,” Pen said, 

“Otherwise-” 

"Otherwise what?” Jonty de¬ 
manded. “Forty miles each way: 
that’s only eighty miles. • We 
could get there and back in a 
day, easily!” 

“Take a look at the map, 
Jonty,” Nat said. “Here we are, 
in • Penrith. It’s climb, climb, 
climb practically the whole way 
to Alston, the highest market- 
town in England. Twenty miles 
of climbing. Then another twenty 
miles— 

“-Mostly downhill,” Jonty- 

interrupted. "Probably we’d free¬ 
wheel at about 25 miles an hour 
all the way from Alston; and 
ditto on the return journey from 
Alston to Penrith! ” 

Vlf Uncle Rodney takes the 
trouble to mention that he’s 
booked us three bunks at a 
Youth Hostel on the 28th,” Pen 
said, “we might as well stick to 
his idea. It’s the 28th tomorrow. 
If we start monkeying about with 
his plans for us we’ll probably 
find the clues don’t work out 
right.” 

“I agree,” said Nat. “Anyway, 
let’s have another look at the 
verses next, shall we? Here 
goes: 

Once, Roman Standards fluttered 
o'er each hill 

From Solioay Firth to tar 
WALLSend-on-Tyne, 

And legionaries used the great 
WHIN SILL 

AS footing for their rampart; 
and a line 

Of cgstles stood along that wind- 
. swept height; 

To southward were the Britons, 
and to north 

The fiery Scots,, icho quarter 
never gave. 

From, ’neath their Eagle s, 

Romans sallied forth 
To join in battle, and their 
honour save — 

Displaying Rome’s unconquerable 
might; 

From forays, skirmishes, and 
such-like raids 

They then returned, to dress 
their icovnds and rest; 

Cone was the keenness from 
their two-edged blades, . 

So—they must sharpen them, 
’mid tale a7id jest, 

With stone and water, skilfully 
applied; 

And you may see, ’twixt LOUGHS 
and Fozy Moss, 

Where whetted swords have left 
their marks on STONE. 

WITH SCALLOPED EDGE! Two 
miles away. Youth Hos- 
Tellers AT ONCE BREWED, 
though the swords are gone. 
Snug beds will find, and shelter 
warm inside! 

Co read Uncle Rodney’s latest 
° Trail Letter, received that 
morning. “More verses than 
usual,” Nat remarked. “And more 
clues.” 

"Which probably means it's 
more difficult,” Jonty said. 
“Good-oh! The difficulter the 
better, I say! ” 

“Maps not barred this time, 
either,” Nat u’ent on. “But 


apparently it won’t-be possible to 
complete the outward journey on 
our bikes.” 

The half-inch map of South 
Northumberland had given the 
information they needed for a 
start.' It showed the great 
Roman Wall, built by Hadrian’s 
men 1800 years before, spanning 
England. Part-way along it was 
a cluster of three loughs; a few 
miles east was Fozy Moss. From 
Penrith to a point midw r ay 
between those landmarks was 
about forty miles. 

“But why have these Youth 
Hostellers got to be brewed at 
once?” Jonty asked. “Storms 
brew, and brewers brew. But I’ve 
never heard of hikers being 
brewed! ” 

Pen laughed. “Words in capital 
letters are usually vital clues,” 
she said. “Important places or 
objects.” 

“Where’s our Youth Hostels 
handbook?” Nat asked. “I’ve an 
idea-” 

They ran it to earth and looked 
eagerly through the list of 
hostels. Sure enough, there was 
one with the extraordinary 
name Once Brewed. It was near 
Bardon Mill. 

“Pin-pointed!” Nat exclaimed. 
“Bardon Mill’s abo-j-t midway 
between the loughs and Fozy 
Moss!” 
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Jt was bright when they set off 
next morning, but a cool 
wind blew on the high ground 
between Penrith and Alston. By 
lunchtime they had done 35 
strenuous miles. They had free¬ 
wheeled down the winding road 
that skirts Whitfield Moor at a 
speed that satisfied even Jonty. 
They , had crossed the Allen and 
the South Tyne and climbed 
again out of Bardon Mill to 
emerge on a wide road running 
almost east-west. A low, white¬ 
washed inn carried the name 
Twice Brewed. 

“One brew too many!” Nat 
said. 

The landlord was polishing a 
brass door-knob. “This is the 
Twice Brewed,” he said. “You’ll 
do better with the hikers. At the 
hotel up the road,” he added. 

Then Pen spotted the green 
triangle. “Here we are!” she 
called out to them, “Here’s the 
Once Brewed Hostel!” 

It was closed, and they remem¬ 
bered that hostels don’t open too 
early in the day. 

“Gome on,” Nat said. “Let’s 
leave our bikes here and do the 
' rest on foot. It can’t be more 
than a mile or two.” 

They set off to the north side 
of the road where, up a steepish 
contour, the map showed the 
serrated line marked “Roman 
Wall.” In less than half a mile 
of scrambling they found them¬ 
selves on top of what was an 
unmistakable man-made wall of 
hewn stone, undulating east and 
west along the edge of a precipice 
that was in places almost 
vertical. 

“Gosh,” said Jonty, “I shouldn’t 
care to have to scale this against 
an enemy!” 

“I wouldn’t like to patrol it,” 

Nat said. “One false step-” 

—And you’re precipitated 
into absymal depths!” Jonty 
finished for him. “I read that in 
a book, and thought it might be 
worth remembering,” he ex¬ 
plained, because both Nat and 
Pen had turned to stare in 
wonder at him. He had gone a 
little pink about the neck and 
ears. - 

A keen wind ruffled the steel- 
grey waters of Crag Lough, 
immediately beneath them. 
Clouds were piling up behind 
them, over the moors. “Come 
on,” said Nat, “single-file, east¬ 
wards. And eyes skinned for a 
Roman grindstone! ” 

The Wall rose and fell, solid 
and substantial beneath their 
feet, not wide enough for two 
abreast but comfortable enough 
for one.' The drop on their left 
was fifty feet at least, sometimes 
a good hundred, and almost all 
the time absolutely sheer. 

After a mile or so, they came 
upon what seemed to be the 
ruins of a great stone encamp¬ 
ment with walls not more than a 
few feet high but excellently 
preserved. Neat painted notices 
explained the , lay-out of what 
had been paved streets, dwellings, 
barracks, colonnades, and corner¬ 
stones of a tremendous Roman 
stronghold.’ They were within 
Borcovicium, also known as 
Housesteads. Gladly they paid 
their sixpences: here, surely, 
they would find what they were 
searching for! 

“But it may not be an ordinary 
grindstone,” Nat said thought¬ 
fully. “Pen, what does ‘ scalloped ’ 
mean?” 

“Sort of smoothly-wavy,” she 
answered. “Children’s party- 
frocks sometimes have scalloped 
hems. And tray-cloths.” 

Jonty snorted. “Frocks! ” 
Continued on page 10 
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ASKED TESSA 



•'Hullo, Mr. Challoner-V- 
you were going to v 
show us how tos 
ordinary rubber cfetsvC 
info soles and heels./A* 


Come along {ben — Ah/ 
Here's someone wheeling - 41 
bale ot solid rubber.y-^^ 

I umpJj ySfl ■ 

'Yes-it has' 
to be cut up 
into piece s- 
••little lumps 



NEXT The compound rubber gets made into ' <iOhJ 

MONTH soles and heels tor Clark's Children's Shout 


5 CHILDREN'S SHOES 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 
A. N. BECK & SONS, 

(Dept. C N) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 3d. for BARGAIN LIST of 600 series 
100's of sets available from I/- to 2/6 each. 
ALBUMS to hold 200 cards at 1/6, for 
100 cards 1/-. Subject packets 20/25 cards 
each on AEROPLANES, BUTTER¬ 

FLIES, CRICKET, BOGS, BIRDS, 
FOOTBALL, BOXING, SHIPS, 
SOLDIERS, RAILWAYS & WILD 
ANIMALS I/-. All above POSTAGE EXTRA. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 100 different earns amt 
album to hold them 3/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “ C,” 

42, Victoria Street, London, S.Y7.1. 




















































































































































































I BULGARIA NEW TRAIN FREE III Twe Trail of the Sword-Sharpener 



= ABSOLUTELY FREE. This beautiful =] 

= ^nvi'irn *»■* m * • ■ ■ brown BULGARIA showing Modern Rail- =1 

^ way Engine and Train which has been issued = 

• to commemorate the Bulgarian Railway 

— * '* +4**0. »*.<**. * Jubilee, a lovely stamp which will add value = 

\ aid. interest to YOUR COLLECTION. In == 

• addition, we will also send you Absolutely = 

• Free, AUSTRALIA (Queen Elizabeth), nice = 

. JAMAICA (West Indies) and a very old = 

4 stamp from INDIA. = 

3 Just write for Bulgarian New Train = 
i Packet Free and ask to see a Selection of — 

_ \ Windsor Stamps On Approval (no ob- ^ 

“ taaaaligation to purchase any). Please send 3d. = 

— stamps for our posting costs to you. — 

| WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. § 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiisMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiffi 

(p mu nii ui i» i wpi ag wwwwi^wmww GARIBALDI ! 

SET FREE j 

This realty magnificent set ( 
of FIVE pictorials depicting j 
the Retreat of Garibaldi I 
and his Generals will be j 
j m ... sent entirely free to every j 

IK j JgjggL. I J&Sfe collector who requests to S 

j I jj||f | see our Solent Approval | 

| W&sjfgi Trssi .«' JSP? . books. Remember to en- j 

IK Ail close 2 k). postage and ! 

11 mention the Garibaldi Set. | 

j I SOLENT STAMP CO., j 

• 1 | MA BEDFORD PLACE, | 

imtrnrnmiidSSmmmtmmmma SOUTHAMPTON. 



DUCHESS PKT. 

FREE 

This portrait stamp of 
tt Z ’ y ~.Princess Elizabeth -and 
another of II.lt.H. as a 
te e a t §*:•!: baby are included in the 

i&ill * historical miniature 

\y,W ■;] FREE collection of 

: members of the Royal 

Family. Current and 

obsolete stamps of Royal 
Y^untif— — relatives are included 

such as old Natal, 
Victoria, King George V on a Burmese stamp, 
Edward, Duke of Windsor, Queen Elizabeth, 
Edward the Peacemaker. Finally King George 
VI scarce stamps from colonies of Newfound¬ 
land, Nigeria, Sierra leone and picturesque . 
Chariot stamp from Barbados.' Send 3d. 
postage only requesting Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. 

(CN) WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


HAHi;AI'< 


K ®|11 e 

\ t J 

This Fine stamp included in a New Issue 
Packet FREE to geniune stamp collectors 
asking for our famous Approvals, and 
. enclosing 3d. stamp to : 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (Dept. C N), 
226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. 

MATABELELAND FREE! 

A delightful, bi-coloured, VERY 
SCARCE mint commemorative from 
Southern Rhodesia issued in 1943 is abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all who request bargain 
discount Approvals and enclose 2Jd. 
stamp for postage. 

DON’T DELAY—SEND TO-DAY. 

JOHN A. STONE (C4), 

264 Meadow Lane, ALFRETON, Derby. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact thaf for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, £.9, England. 

Established 1880 

"superb packet free 

This wonderful packet includes that 
popular stamp of PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT with his stamp col¬ 
lection, the beautiful NYMPHE 
SALMACIS, both large stamps 
from MONACO, also DESERT 
SCENE in beautiful colours from 
SOMALI and an attractive picture 
of a NATIVE GIRL in ahammock 
from FRENCH GUIANA, all 
mint stamps. This packet should 
not be missed, send now, it is 
absolutely FREE to all applicants 
for Approvals sending 2|d. for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 

These Scarce 

HIGH VALUE 
AUSTRALIAN 



*?$■- 

iv.etC&ftrkv 


J.? AI .i ? A!.: A| 


These are not " Perform ins Midgets." They 
nro a set of dainty little stamps from 
far oft Colombia showing; views of the 
post office, Bogota. To obtain—request dis¬ 
count Approvals, and send 2£d. postage. 

-WOOLCOCK- 

TREE GARDENS, BRAMPTON, 
CUMBERLAND. 



murmwom 

PA R AT R OOP* 

i mum 


crystal-clear lenses. Ideal holiday 


m 


Continued from page 9 
^hey began the circuit of the 
great fortified camp that is 
Housesteads, working from the 
south-west corner, clockwise. 
They were at the south-east 
corner before they came to the 
object of their search. Nat 
spotted it. 

“Pen,” he called out, “would 
you say this is ‘ scalloped ’?” 

He was standing beside a huge 
stone trough, perhaps ten feet 
long and four feet wide and two 
feet deep. All along one side and 
one end was a series of smooth 
semi-circles which seemed to 
have been cut out of the edge of 
the stone. 

“I certainly would.” said Pen. 

“And there was I, looking for 
an ordinary, round grindstone!” 
Nat went on. “While all the 

time-” He broke off, a 

moment. “Look,” he said, ex¬ 
citedly. “Can’t you see it? This 
actually is IT! A stone water- 
trough on which the legionaries 
sharpened their swords, as you 
might sharpen a kitchen-knife on 
a doorstep! Everything laid on: 
a rigid stone edge; water-” 

“ ‘ Stone and water, skilfully 
applied,’ ” Pen murmured. 

“Room for a dozen soldiers to 
work at the ' same time,” Nat 
continued. “Remember: * ’Mid 
tale and jest ’?” 

“It wouldn’t improve the taste 
of their drinking-water - ,” Pen 
remarked. 

“Yes, it would,” Jonty chimed 
in. “There’d be metal bits off 
their swords. They’d rust. Iron’s 
good for you. And, of course, 
some of the swords would have 
blood on them—” 

“Jonty! Stop it!” Pen shud¬ 
dered. “You have the most 
loathsome ideas!” 

j —BEDTIME CORNER- 


“This would more likely be a 
bath than a drinking-water 
lank,” Nat said, anxious to keep 
the peace. 

“I doubt it,” Jonty said. “Even 
Queen Elizabeth only had a bath 
on her birthday. And the Romans 
came ages before her. So-” 

“'T'alking of baths,” Nat said 
firmly,. “I wonder if we can 
get one at the Once Brewed. Prom 
the look of the sky, we’ve only 
just solved our mystery in time. 
I vote we make tracks for the 
hostel and look into the matter 
of a meal before that storm 
breaks. ‘Snug beds, and shelter 
warm inside,’ ” lie quoted. 

“Hear hear, so far as the meal 
goes,” Jonty said. “Personally, 
though, I don’t think the bath’s 
quite as important. I had one 
last night, anyway, so I’m all 
right for quite a bit.” 

Nat and Pen, however, were 
already heading down the grass 
slope in the direction of the road 
that led back to the Once Brewed. 
Whistling cheerfully through his 
teeth, Jonty scuttled after them. 

Jonfj/. A hit, and Pen trill be off 
cn another trail neort trecli. Vo not 
miss their tteir adventure. 

FAMOUS COIN 
COLLECTION 

fTHE famous coin collection of 
the late Mr Henry Platt Hall 
has been sold recently. It in¬ 
cluded some 2000 Roman Repub¬ 
lican, Imperial, and Byzantine 
coins. Mr Hall began collecting 
while still at Manchester 
Grammar School, and was so 
methodical that from 1895 to his 
death there was a complete 
record with receipts for every 
coin purchased. 


Tale of a Hungry Hedgehog 


to all collectors 
requesting 
Amazing 
A p p r ovals. 
Send 3d. to cover my postage and lists. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept, 66, 
_Canterbury, Kent._ ■> 


SIX MIDGETS FREE 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


FREE Cat. over 10f- 

This packet of 100> different stamps, cata¬ 
logued at over 10/-, contains many pictorials. 
British Colonials, etc.—no Great Britain—and 
will be given absolutely free to all applicants 
(postage appreciated) for my discount Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. CN 13), 

11 Larkhill.” 237 Hartford Road. 
Davenham, Northwlch, Cheshire. 



sport ms events. 42/6. W.I). model, full PARA Ridge Tent, complete, nil access- 

size, £3.10.0. Special 6-lens achromatic orll? s. Size 5 It. 6 in. along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. 

model, <£5.19.6. Both complete in case, etc. along Wall, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. lligh. 

All post 1/-. 12 jn. walls. BRAND-NEW. With f ly- 

' ADMV AMPOIA CUIDTQ sheet, £3.9.6. Post, etc., 1/6. Without 

AIUVM AtlbULA oMIn I o fly-sheet, £2.12.6. Post, etc., 1/6. BELL 
Wf Collar * 1 ft/II Post, TENTS, £8.15.0. Complete. Carr. 5/-. 

1’COkCt • etc. 1/1 “ ESTUARY ” TENTS. 6 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. 

I BRAND-NEW STOCK. x 6 ft " 3 !u "*»?■ £7.7.0. Carr., etc., 2 

I L u L ^nl'va Khaki wool shirts. Full quality length aud weight. Hard-wearing British 
It/ H Army ANGOLA shirts. Sizes; 13} to 1G. With collar and pocket attached. 

>'Ti 10/11. Post, etc., 1/1. Buy now before priec doubles. Send for illus- 

IkV trated Flee Catalogue of 30 tvpes of TENTS, TARPAULINS, 

* MARQUEES. CAMP EQUIPMENT and special BINOCULAR and 

ggj TELESCOPE Offers. CASH OR EASY TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD., Dept. CN, 196-200 Coldharbour 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. Closed 1 p.m Wed. 


PARA Ridge Tent, complete, all access¬ 
ories. Size 5 ft. 6 in. along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. 
along wall, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
12 in. walls. BRAND-NEW. With fly¬ 
sheet, £3.9.6. Post, etc., 1/6. Without 
fly-sheet, £2.12.6. Post, etc., 1/6. BELL 
TENTS, £8.15.0. Complete. Carr, 5/-. 
44 ESTUARY ” TENTS, 6 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. 
X 6 ft., 3 ft. walls. .£7.7.0. Carr., etc., 2J-. 


'J'he' pale yellow 7 moon was 
riding high in the sky 
when Spiky the Hedgehog 
peered cautiously up over the 
edge of the ditch. The grassy 
field before him was all silvery 
in the moonlight; and over in 
its far corner, where the 
stream curved into the field 
and out again, bright orange 
lights twinkled from the win¬ 
dows of a caravan. 

“ Bother! ” said Spiky. 
“They’re still 

here, then. a— jA 

And parked '' ,ujl|)'| \ 

just where I , |/,j , LLl]) 

find the best > 11 WvZj 

grubs! I’Ve X \\V.”/'// 

nevqr known \V' w b' 

campers stay 
so long be- 

But these ^ 

people weren’t 
just camping, 
they were liv- 

ing all the ZWfJjJJgjjg-X 
time in the 'Wi 

caravan b e - \fy nh AW 
cause they I'AMj"' 

couldn’t get a T ' " 

house. 

Tonight Spiky had been 
unable to find anything to eat 
anywhere else, so, after a 
moment, he said: “I’ll just 
have to chance it, and go over 
there. It’s no use being 
scared. ” 

He waited till the washing- 
up water had been fetched 
from the stream; then, hoist¬ 
ing himself out of the ditch, 
he began scuttling across the 
field. 


At last he was safely past 
the caravan, and by the 
stream’s edge. But a great 
disappointment awaited him. 
For some reason or other, the 
grubs weren’t living there any 
more. 

“ Guess they were scared, 
too!" said Spiky with a sor¬ 
rowful sniff. And then he 

sniffed again. His little 
beady eyes brightened. There 
was something tasty nearby. 

„ __ Quickly he 

\ f 0 11 n d it. It 

cam p e r s ’ 
small frying- 
/k P a n. They 

' h3d br0Uglat it: 

ixnIv with grass 




mmMk tufts ’ and had 

forgotten it. 

)AI , It was still full 

of delicious 
SjaLij < bacon fat and 

g’Q rinds. Spiky 

CTMIWWNM Ww ‘° £ f no time in 
climbing inside 
ippffivkuiK and licking the 
pan clean. 
Then, full and 
contented, he, went home to 
bed. 

The next night when he 
came, there was no frying- 
pan; but a heap of bacon 
rinds, and some milk instead* 
For the caravan dwellers had 
spotted his footmarks* in the 
pan, and had put out this 
food specially for him. And 
this they went on doing every 
night of their stay. 

Jane Thornicroft 
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UNGFO and FIZZ 

make 

F/ZZtor y fromTtietor ' 

LOOK UN6FO!THEM'S 
STANLEY SEARCHING 
FOR DtLIVINGSTONE.'Ytetr, 
LET'S HELP HIM. Jhk 





Lingfo-FIZZ mikes the lovelieit 
sweet “fi zif" drink. In 2d. pickets, 
with straws. Three varieties, 
LEMON, STRAWBERRY, PINEAPPLE. 

UHGFO -FIZZ 

it's mi! it's a win / S! 

It's a most delicious drink! 

JOSEPH UNGFORD ft SON' LTD. J 

IUHOP AUCKLAND. COUNTY 

SUPER LIGHTWEIGHT POST FUFF 

SPORTS 15/- 

®fr BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm. Oh|eetlvei. 
Separate Eye Piece Focussing Special Interpu- 
plllary Eye Distance Adjustment with brilliant 
field of view Guarantee enclosed 

Genuine High Power 

^HELESGOPE 

/(gSj&r GOOD MAGNIFICATION - SUPER LENSES 
Scemilesf Bring it closer! Specification': 
8‘open. 4^* closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments. Guarantee enclosed. Send 

Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
28 ST 'ANTHONY’S PLACE. BLACKPOOL 

-»COWBOY OUTFIT 

|m Real Leather! 

This real leather Cowboy Outfit 
W* is fche EEAL THING ! Correct 
* n ever y detail. It- comprises: 

+Stout leather Jacket with pockets 
in contrasting colours. 

Stout leather Chaps with double 
gun holsters. 

^T® locl{e d fe lt Hat—Cowboy style. 
-Jr leather Cuffs with tabs in con- 
' m trasting colours. 

§j6 \ Available, in 3 sizes 

M- I State height when ordering 
/ Send No Money—Pay the Postman 
W- ’ GUAR ANTEE—Com-' 

If I r a plete satisfaction or 

Ly £ f C money refunded, if 
yl U returned in good 
condition within 
including Post & Packing. 7 days. 

NUTBROWN SUPPLIES (C N1) Telephone 
27 PERCY ST., LON DON, W.I MPsI C521 

R E E 

SOUTH AFRICA U.P.Lk 
and 10 BRAZIL 

Just ask to see Approvals and enclose 2ld. stamp, 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


IZT" TABLE 
m CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of miniature 
L men, ball and stumps with bails. 
/V \i Overarm bowling,doublewick«rts 

and all the “outs ” such as clein 
( Y/jj howled, caught, stumped, etc. 
) ij? Googlies, breaks and even body- 
line bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. 

Send 3d. stamp for full details and 
Order Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


37'6 
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... and over 1,000 
ether orders and decorations 


The Royal Air Force is- 
• proud of. what its apprentices 
have done to build its great tradi¬ 
tion. Boys like you are needed to 
carry it on. You will be given a 
fine technical and general educa¬ 
tion : learn a skilled trade : enjoy 
unequalledfacilities for sport. It’s 
a grand life —with everything 
found, good food and pocket 
money. It can lead to a flying 
career and promotion tohigh rank. 

So toke the first step — by 0 • 
sending the coupon — now! 


TO : AIR MINISTRY, INFORMATION BUREAU, 
(DEPT.C.S.42C), KINGSW.AY, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Please send details of R.A.F. Apprenticeships 
(age limits 15 to /7J), without obligation. 

NAME---- 

ADDRESS-:-— 


Nature Lovers! -— 

WAYSIDE 81 
WOODLAND 

SERIES 

This fascinating series of Nature books 
gives such interesting and detailed in¬ 
formation on a variety of subjects of 
great attraction. Each work is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with beautiful colour 
plates and many black and white photo¬ 
graphs. A wonderful series to start 
collecting. Selection of titles : 

THE SEAS THE BIRDS 

THE DRAGONFLIES THE FISHES 

THE WORLD IN THE PAST 
TREES ANIMAL LIFE BLOSSOMS 
FERNS SHELL LIFE BUTTERFLIES 

Illustrated booklet available 
Write for your FP EE copy from : 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD., 
1 Bedford Court, London, W.C.2. 



brass ferruled varnished Rod, approx. 
6ft. long with brass eyes. Line, Hooks, 
Weights, well-balanced Float and Bait 
Box. The materials were purchased 
before the enormous rise, enabling us 
to offer it at the remarkably low price 
of 5/6 {post fid). Send 6 /- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW/12), 
585 High Rd. t Finchley, London. N.12. 


Land of Mutton 
and Wool 

r jjODAY there are 33,000,000 
sheep in New Zealand— 
about 17 for every human in¬ 
habitant of the Dominion. The. 
pioneers of New Zealand would 
have been amazed to hear of 
such a conglomeration of wool 
and mutton in what was then a 
wilderness populated by warlike 
Maoris who often resented the 
presence of the European. 

Sheep-farming on a large 
scale in N Z began some 83 years 
ago when successive disastrous 
droughts in Australia drove 
sheep-men to bring their flocks 
of Merinos to the South Island. 
Now the Merino sheep has de¬ 
clined in numbers and about 
two-thirds of the present 
33,000,000 are Romney, but they 
. are different "from their"ancestors, 
of - the sixties. , For' breeders 
have developed a new Romney, 
which has a much more even and 
a rather heavier fleece than the 
English Romney. 

A new kind of sheep has also 
been evolved by crossing the 
Merino with the Longwool. 
Known as the Corridale, it has 
an international reputation. 

From Stone Age to 
Atomic Age 

"pjVERY day we use scores of 
things made of different 
metals and alloys, and a new 
Exhibition at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, 
shows us how they, have been 
produced. 

This special exhibition is 
called Metals in the Service of 
Mankind; it is open until Sep¬ 
tember 30. An introductory sec¬ 
tion shows some of our distant 
ancestors’ stone, wood, and bone 
tools that were gradually super¬ 
seded by bronze implements, 
bronze being the earliest-known 
alloy. 

Other sections . show modern 
practice in the extraction and 
refining of common metals such 
as iron and steel, aluminium, 
copper, tin, nickel, and so on, 
and the great part these common 
metals play in our lives. 

A Metallurgical Laboratory 
and a Metal Testing Section 
show how scientists find out the 
composition and properties of 
metals. Among many other ex¬ 
hibits is one dealing with mag¬ 
nets and their uses. 


PADDLING FOR 
BRITAIN 

JTive canoeists will “paddle for 
. Britain’’ in single kayaks .at" 
the World Canoe Championships 
at Copenhagen in August. 

They have been selected by the 
British Canoe Union, and were 
all placed in the British Cham¬ 
pionships held on the Thames in 
June. The five are: Mrs’ Joyce 
Farnham, of Brentwood, Essex; 
who, as Miss Joyce Richards, was 
Britain’s only competitor in the 
Olympic Women’s canoe event in 
1948; 18-year-old Miss Joyce 
Webb and 21-year-old Mr Robert 
Webb, of Richmond; Mr William 
Churm, of Nottingham; and 
Mr Eric Farnham, of Brentwood. 

According to Mr John Duddc- 
riage, secretary of the British 
Canoe Union, who is taking the 
team to Denmark, they are going 
ever largely to gain experience in 
international contests, with a 
view to putting up a good show at 
the Olympic Games in Finland in 
1952. 


Young Swimmers 
to the Fore 

'J'he National Swimming Cham¬ 
pionships at Lancaster this 
week are likely to produce some 
of the finest and closest races ever, 
seen, for many records have been 
broken this year in inter-club and 
inter-county events. 

The most gratifying aspect of 
the 1950 Nationals, however, is 
the increased number of youthful 
entrants; more than 200 boys and 
girls under 16 are competing 
for ttie six junior titles. 

Notable among these young 
swimmers are 14-year-old Jean 
Wrigley, of Oldham, a future 
breast-stroke champion; 13-year- 
old Pauline Musgrove, of York; 
two keen 15-year-old rivals from 
London, Peter Head (Ilford) and 
Albert Patten (East Ham); and 
Brian Archer, one of a powerful 
contingent of boys, from York. • 


BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR LCC 

'J'he London County Council are 
to open a boarding-school at 
Woolverstone Hall, Suffolk, an 
18th-century mansion with 50 
acres of parkland, nearly 70 
miles from London. It will be 
opened in September as a 
secondary school for boys 
between 11 and 16, and although 
no fees will be paid for tuition 
parents will be asked to make a 
contribution according to income. 
The boys—150 at first—will have 
the use of boatyards on the 
banks of the River Orwell, 
nautical instruction being a 
voluntary “extra.” 


She Wants to 
Design Aircraft 

gEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD Maureen 
Elliott, of Bristol, who is keen 
on . aeroplanes, , has won the 
second Women’s Legion Scholar¬ 
ship in Aeronautical Engineering. 
She is to have at least three 
years’ training at the De Havil- 
iand Aeronautical Technical 
School, at Hatfield, Hertfordshire. 
She hopes to become an aircraft 
designer. 

Maureen, whose mother is a 
widow, was educated at the Red 
Maids School, Bristol, and her 
application for a scholarship was 
one of many from girls in all 
parts of the country. 


MEDICINE 100 
YEARS AGO 

exhibition, Medicine in 1850, 
made up from exhibits of 
the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, is now open at 28 Port- 
rrian Square, London. There are 
instruments, diagrams, specimens, 
publications, and portraits of the 
medical world 100 years ago. 
The instruments include Laen- 
necs’ original stethoscope, and 
thermometers of the type made 
by John Hunter (1728-1793) for 
use on animals. 


Elizabethan House 

£Jhurch Mansion, Nantwich, 
a finely-preserved example 
of an Elizabethan building, is 
open to the public again for the 
first time since 1939. 

The earlier part of the house 
dates back to 1451 and the main 
part was built by Richard 
Church in Tudor days, and the 
removal of plaster has revealed 
carvings, great beams, and a 
priest’s hole. 



The pirates fire on the crew 
of the captured “ Hispaniola” 


Jim fights for his life with 
the desperate Israel Hands. 


wirti desperate long John Silver, and daring 
Jim Hawkins brinqing to vivid, exciting 
life the world’s greatest adventure story ! 
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The Bran Tub 


Definitely 

J£illy was continually asking 
his brother the meaning of 
words. 

“What does plural mean?” he 
asked. 

“Oh,” replied Tom, “it means 
some of the same thing, only 
more of it.” 

Net Returns 

DRAGGED a young , tennis 
D player named Pelt; 

“I shall not lose a point in tiiis 
set.” 

But despite this bold claim. 

He did not loin a game. 

For he hit every ball in the net. 

Countryside Flowers 

Qn' waste ground or damp wood¬ 
land, particularly where the 
trees have been felled, the 
beautiful Rose-bay Willow herb 
flourishes. Its 
purplish -red 
flowers, which 
have four 
petals, are 
borne on 
separate 
stalks, and 
form a pyra¬ 
mid at the top 
of the smooth 
stems, which 
grow from 
three to four feet high. - The 
short-stalked lance-shaped leaves 
have toothed edges. 

Rose-bay's thistle-like wind- 
borne seeds travel for miles, and, 
although the plant is a beautiful 
one, it is inclined to spread much 
too rapidly. Many of London’s 
bombed sites are now overgrown 
with tire Rose-bay. 

A Reflection 

A looking-glass has been de- 
fined 

An emblem of a thoughtful 
mind; 

For look upon it when .you will 
You find it is reflecting still. , 

On the Postman's Round 

H e was showing his friend 
round his ultra-modern 
house. 

“There are lots of points about 
it that I like,” said the friend, 
“but there are some I cannot 
understand. For instance, what 
is that round hole in the door 
for?” 

“Oh. that’s for circular letters.” 


Jack© Packs Them In 
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“ LJEIGH HO! Holidays again ! ” chortled Jacko as he was packing. He 
I* went out to collect the last of his clothes, and he was bringing them 
in when Bouncer went hurtling by in pursuit of a mouse he had spotted. 
Then he skidded to a halt. No mouse ! Suddenly he saw it—hiding in the 
suit case. In a flash he dived into the case, and in a flash Jacko’s neatly- 
arranged clothes were strewn all over the floor. And to cap it all Father 
Jacko came in and was most anxious to find out why Jacko v/as taking such 
a long time to pack a few things ! 


His Saving Grace 

JTathek was examining the 
report that came from board¬ 
ing school with Jack at the end 
of the term. 

“English poor, Maths poor, 
French very weak,” read Father, 
sternly. 

“It’s not as good- as it might 
be, I must admit,”- said Jack, 
“but it gets better.” 

And on the next line Father 
read: “Health excellent.” 

County Sentence 

The following sentence is made 
up of the letters in the name- 
NOTT1NGHAMSHIRE, no other 
letters being used: 

great nation is sometimes the 
gainer in not resorting to 
arms against its enemies, tho’ 
their aim is to mar its interests. 

Two Cyclists 

’yy'nrrc called for his friend 
Black to cycle to the sea¬ 
side, but found him mending a 
puncture. 

“You go. on,” said Black; “I’ll 
catch you up.” 

White started off at a steady 
12 miles an hour. But Black 
found that it was half an hour 
before he was ready. Then he 
rode at. 14 miles an hour and just 
caught his friend as he arrived 
at the destination. 

How far was it to the seaside? 

■ A nstver next- week 


ideal present at any time 


n ROLL TOP LID 
n 10 CRAYON PENCILS 
n NOTE PAD 
D FULL GUARANTEE 


FOR CHILDREN OF 
ALL AGES 



Obtainable from first- 
class stationers, toy 
shops or stores. 


SENIOR PENCIL BOX 


Sole Distributors i A. RODGERS, LTD., 10 OXFORD STREET, EAULESTOWN, LANCS. 


Riddle-my-Nams 

Jn dark and in dusk; 

In toast, not in rusk; 

In net and in line; 

In polish and shine; 

In plunge and in dive; 

In struggle, not strive. 

He came to judgment, Shylock 
said, 

And left a den alive, not dead. 

Answer next week 


X N 



Other Worlds 

the evening Mars is in the 
west and Saturn is in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Venus is iii 
the east and 
Jupiter is in 
the South. Tim 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
9 o'clock on Thursday evening, 
July 27. 

July Halves 

gix famous people with birth 
or death anniversaries in 
July are hidden here—a religious 
reformer, a publicist, a king of 
Persia, a woman novelist, a 
chemist, and an actress. 

DAL VIN 
'HUN DAN 
JOR IUS 
AUS TER 
CAL TEN, 

DAR TON 

Can you match up their heads 
and tails? Answer next week 

Farmer Gray Explains 

Thistles With The Mumps. 

“Look! There’s a lovely butter¬ 
fly!" exclaimed Ann, pointing to 
a, clump of thistles during a walk 
through the fields. . 

“I can’t see it,” replied her 
brother Don. 

“It’s on that big thistle; the 
one with the funny lump,” said 
Ann. 

Don regarded the thistle 
curiously. Its stem was disfigured 
by a large, egg-shaped swelling. 

“That swelling is the work of 
a gall-fly,” explained Farmer 
Gray, in answer to Don’s 
inquiries. “It begins after the 
gall-fly has laid its eggs. Soft at 
first, the lump gradually hardens. 
The grubs which hatch will 
pupate during the winter. Next 
spring they will emerge, perfect 
winged flies.” 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A burrowing 
animal. 4 To box. 8 Tailless monkey. 

9 To analyse grammatically. 10 Great 
tree of biblical fame. 12 To add to. 

13 Edvardus- Rex*. 14 To portend. 

16 The wind flower. 20 Tiny but 
mighty. 21 Nova Scotia*. 23 Decay. 

25 Rigid. 27 Fruit of the vine. 29 
Beyond usual limits. 30 Serpent-iike 
tisli. 31 This means Lcl il stand. 

Reading Down. 1 A spice. 2 A 
musical drama. 3 Guided. 4 South 
Africa*. 5 To trim with the beak. 

0 To demand. 7 Lively Scottish 
dance. 9 To help onward. 11 To 
incite. 15 A large cupola. 17 Pertain¬ 
ing to one’s birth. 18 To succeed. 19 
To press forward. 22 Small block of 
granite. 24 Source from which metals 
are obtained. 26 Negative. 28 An 
addition to a letter*. Asterisks indicate 
abhreiiations. Answer next week 

Tongue Twister 

Say - this quickly without 

getting tongue-tied: 
fJTiora threw threateningly, 
though thoughtlessly, three 
thoroughly thin threads. 
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Last Week’s Answers 


A Word 
Square : 


SOLVE R 
ORIOLE 
LINTEL 
VOTIVE 
ELEVEN 
RELENT 


Riddle^raj- 
Narae : 

Marjoris 


Curtailment : Patent, paten, pate, Pat. Pa. 



with BIR0ETTE 


And why not ? No pen gives 
clearer, more easy-to-read writing. 
You can use Biroette for school 
work and for out-of-school work. 
Biroette writes anywhere in dry 
or wet weather—even on wet 
paper—and the writing is always 
perfectly clear. 

Your parents or your grown-up 
brothers and sisters use Biroette 
for THEIR writing. Why shouldn’t 
you be as up-to-date as they are ? 


iAoeite 



and don’t 

forget BIRO MINOR 


It gives the same kind of writing a3 
Biroette and you can have blue, red, 
green or black. PRICE 4/1J 


Manufactured by The Miles-Martin Pen Co. Ltd. 
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It’s Brown & Poison Flavoured Cornflour for 

BLANCMANGE 

Strawberry , Raspberry & Vanil!a 

This favourite product is Brown & Poison’s 
world-famous Cornflour with highest quality 
flavourings added. That’s why the blanc¬ 
manges and sweet sauces it makes are so 
good, so appetising and so delicious. Sup¬ 
plies are more plentiful now so you may be 
lucky if you keep on asking. 

Brown & Polsori 

FLAVOURED CORNFLOUR 

PY APPOINTMCNT CORNTLOt'R MANUPAOTVftPRS TO H.M. TUP. KINO 
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